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INTRUDER 


Chapter Ten. Tom puts on 
cap and goggles 


IT by bit from this hiding 

place and that Tom and Gas- 

pard brought the machine 
together. They assembled the en- 
gine and tested it and fastened it 
into place, and Gaspard and Mick 
and even Catherine could hardly 
believe their eyes when the thin 
blades of the propeller first turned 
over and then turned rapidly over 
and over until they could see noth- 
ing of them except a gray vortex 
into which they had dissolved and 
out of which roared a wind that 
threatened to blow the barn inside 
out. The noise of it almost stunned 
the secretive squaw with terror,— 
her conscience was not at ease, 
—and it even distressed Catherine. 
But Catherine was not feeling up 
to the mark; she thought she had 
caught a slight cold, but she drank 
a little ginger tea and said nothing 
about it. 

That evening an Indian came to 
the house and asked whether his 
squaw and his papoose were there and 
if so how they were faring. 

“You Gabe Peters from Tinder 
Brook,” said Mick Otter. 

The visitor nodded. Then Mick took 
him by the elbow, backed him to the 
threshold of the open door and talked 
to him swiftly in the Malecite tongue. 
The visitor replied briefly now and 
then. Mick became excited. His ex- 
citement grew by leaps and bounds, 
and at last he turned Gabe Peters of 
Tinder Brook completely round, 
kicked him from the threshold into 
the outer dusk and shut the door with 
a bang. 

Gaspard and Tom were amazed at 
Mick Otter’s treatment of the visitor, 
but Catherine seemed scarcely to notice 
it. Mick turned from the door and 
went straight to the girl, where she 
sat close to the stove. “You go to 
bed,” he said. “Take plenty medicine 
an’ go to bed darn quick.” 

She protested, but without much 
spirit. 

“Go to bed!” the old Malecite cried 
violently. 

The girl stood up and moved toward 
the steep stairs. Tom hastened to her, 
took her hands and looked at her 
closely. “What is it, Cathie?” he 
asked. “Your hands are hot, dear.” 

“T suppose I have a cold,” she re- 
plied. “My head aches, and—and I 
think Mick is crazy. But I'll go to bed 
just to keep him quiet. Don’t worry.” 

She went up to her room, and Mick 
at once took Tom and Gaspard by an 
elbow. “Dip’therie at Tinder Brook,” 
he whispered harshly. “And that why 
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The full meaning of it struck him suddenly, and he trembled 


Gabe Peters’ squaw run ’way 
with papoose. He don’t have 
it, but he bring it here, I 
guess. Cathie gettin’ sick, any- 
how. Guess she need doctor 
pretty darn quick.” 

Gaspard Javet groaned. He 
had been so happy lately! 
He sat down heavily in the 
nearest chair. 

Tom Akerley grew pale, but 
he did not flinch; he looked 
steadily at the old Malecite. 
“Tt may not be anything more 
than a cold, Mick,” he said in 
an even tone. “I'll get a doc- 
tor immediately; but you 
don’t think she is seriously ill 
now, do you?” 

‘‘Dunno. She take too 
darn much chance a’ready, 
anyhow. Where you get doctor quick, hey? 
No doctor at Bilin’ Pot. Go way out to Mill- 
brow an’ find one darn poor doctor maybe. 
Take a’mighty long time anyhow, an’ then 
maybe we don’t find him.” 

Tom opened the door and looked at the 
sky. It was a fine night. He aroused Gaspard 
and sent him up to Catherine to ask her 
advice on how to treat her own cold. Then 
with two lanterns he and Mick Otter went 
out to the big barn. Tom set to work im- 
mediately. Mick visited the mother and the 
baby. He found Gabe Peters there and de- 
voted a few minutes to telling all three what 
he thought of them. He was particularly se- 
vere with the squaw, because of her secretive 
behavior. Then he returned to the workshop 
and for three hours assisted Tom with his 
task. 

The next morning Tom was the first of the 
household to wake, and the first thing he did 





was to go out and look at the 
weather. There was not a 
breath of wind. The dawn of 
a fine spring day was break- 
ing in silver and gold along 
the wooded east. He woke 
Gaspard, lighted the fire and 
put on his clothes. Gaspard 
went up to Catherine’s room 
and found her sleeping; but 
she tossed and moaned, and 
he noticed that her face was 
flushed. 

Tom opened the doors of 
his workshop wide and began 
to work by the level morning 
light. Mick Otter cooked the 
breakfast, and Gaspard looked 
after Catherine, who drank a 
little weak tea and complained 
of a sore throat. 

Tom and Mick and Gaspard ate breakfast 
in ten minutes. Then as soon as Mick had 
fed the unwelcome guests and locked them 
into their quarters the three of them set to 
work like beavers. At the end of two hours 
the aéroplane squatted in front of the barn, 
wide-winged like a gigantic wounded goose. 
The three wheeled it to the top of the oldest 
and most level meadow. 

Tom put on his leather coat and went to 
the house. Entering, he called up the stairs 
to Catherine. She answered him, and he went 
up and found her lying bright-eyed and 
flushed of face, staring eagerly at the door. 

“Oh, I am glad you are real!” she cried. 
“T was queer last night; I thought you 
weren’t real.” 

He laughed. “I am one of the realest things 
you ever saw. I’m no dream, Cathie. Now I’m 
going to make a little journey to fetch a 
doctor for you; so when you hear my engine 
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wish me luck, girl.” He stooped, 
touched his lips lightly and quickly 
to her hot forehead and left her. 
He ran to his machine and climbed 
in. He put on his cap and his 
goggles. Mick Otter twirled the 
propeller for him. 

“Stand clear!” Tom cried and 
started the engine. 

The “old bus” thrilled and 
lurched; then it moved forward 
down the field slowly for a few 
yards, then less slowly, then fast. 
Frozen with awe, Gaspard and 
Mick stared after it. When they 
suddenly realized that the little 


wheels were no longer on the sod’ 


they felt as if their hearts were 
stuck in their throats. Yes, the 
wide wings were steadily climbing 
against the green wall of the forest; 
now they were swooping round; 
now they were against the morning 
blue; and still the great bird cir- 
cled as it rose. Now it was high 
over the house, high above the blue 
smoke from the chimney. Now it was 
over the barns and, still circling and 
rising, over the woods beyond. Four 
times it circled the clearing, and each 
time it flew wider and higher; then it 
headed north and flew straight away 
into the blue. 

At that moment the two aged 
woodsmen suddenly recovered the use 
of their lungs and their limbs. They 
shouted triumphantly and waved their 
arms in the air; they leaped together 
and embraced. The frail thing that flew 
northward with so much of their 
pride and love dwindled and at last 
vanished. 

“An’ that’s the man Ned Tone fit 
with,’ Gaspard said in a voice that 
thrilled with pride and shook with 
awe. 

“An’ you an’ me help him fasten it 
together,” Mick Otter said in tones of 
reverence and satisfaction. 

Gaspard returned to the house, and 
Mick went to the barn in which he 
had shut the people from Tinder 
Brook. The fierce song of the bird- 
man’s flight as it struck down at the 
man and woman through the roof had 
chilled them with fear, and Mick told 
them that if they ever mentioned the 
great sound they had heard a terrible 
fate would swiftly overtake them, no 
matter how far they traveled or where 
they hid. They believed him, for truth 
gleamed in his eyes. 

Gaspard found Catherine sitting 
straight up in bed and staring at the 
window. “Has he gone?” she cried. 
“Was it Tom? Has he flown away ?” 

“Now don’t worry, Cathie,” replied 
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the old man, trying in vain to speak calmly. 
“Yes, it was Tom, an’ he flew—aye, he surely 
flew. He'll fetch in a doctor for ye, girl, if 
thar be a doctor in the world to fetch. I’ve 
seen eagles and hawks fly in my day an’ wild 
geese and ducks an’ crows, but nary a bird o’ 
the lot could fly like Tom. The sight of it 
shook me to the vitals. If I was a young man, 
—only a few years younger than what I 
be,—I’d sure git him to larn me how to do it. 
It was the shiverin’est sight I ever see, shiv- 
erin’er than the swash an’ wallop an’ windy 
roar o’ fifty gray geese gittin’ up all of a 
sudden out o’ the midst at yer very feet; an’ 
ye mind how that sets yer heart a-gulpin’, 
girl.” 

Catherine lay back heavily on her pillow. 
“Ves, I mind,” she said. “All the great wings 
beating the air! I wish I had seen Tom fly. 
Now that my head feels so queer it all seems 
like a dream to me, all about Tom. I wish I 
had a drink, granddad. My throat is burning, 
and it aches.” 

Gaspard hastened away, pottered round 
the stove and the dairy and soon returned 
with hot and cold milk, cold spring water 
and hot tea. She drank thirstily of the cold 
milk and water, talked for a few minutes in 
a vague and flighty vein that terrified the old 
man and then drifted off into a restless doze. 

High in the spring sunshine Tom Akerley 
flew straight and swift into the clean bright 
blue of the northern sky. He held his course 
by compass and sun and now and then 
glanced down at the ever unrolling expanse 
of hill and vale and timbered level beneath 
him, so far beneath him that the mightiest 
pines looked smaller than shrubs in a win- 
dow box. The forests through which he and 
Mick Otter had toiled-for weary hours he 
was able to scan from edge to edge at a 
glance. 

Dr. Smith of Timbertown sat with his wife 
at lunch that day with one of the windows of 
the dining room wide open. Their trusty 
cook, who besides cooking waited on table, 
had a platter of trout bones in one hand and 
a steamed apple pudding in the other and was 
on the point of removing the first from in 
front of the doctor and replacing it with the 
second, when a shadow fell across a corner 
of the table. All three looked up and saw at 
the window a bareheaded young man in a 
leather coat. The cook set the pudding down 
with a thump; but the doctor and his wife 
jumped to their feet without so much as a 
glance at the wrecked pastry. 

“Hello!” exclaimed the doctor. “Speak of — 
We were just talking about you, major. 
Come in. Glad to see you.” 

“I’d better not,” replied Tom. “I’ve come 
to take you to Gaspard Javet’s clearing. His 
granddaughter is ill, and Mick Otter thinks 
it is diphtheria that came with some Indians 
from Tinder Brook. The bus is about two 
miles away, so if you’ll give me a tin of gas 
and come along I'll be mightily obliged.” 

The Smiths looked greatly concerned. “I’m 
with. you,” said the doctor. “A tin of gas? 
Right-o. Better put on furs, hadn’t I? Eat 
something while I hustle. Feed the major, 
Dickon.” 

Since Tom persisted in refusing to enter,— 
for he feared that he might have the germs 
of diphtheria on his person,—Mrs. Smith put 
cold ham and pudding and coffee on the 
window sill for him. 

“We were speaking of you just before you 
appeared,” she said. “Last week’s Herald 
arrived this morning with good news; ahd we 
were wondering how we could get word to 
you. And here you are with bad news! But 
you mustn’t worry, major. Jim is a great 
doctor.” 

“T know he is,” replied Tom. “I’ve seen 
him work. And I haven’t wasted any time. 
Mick Otter threw the scare into me last 
night, and I nailed the old bus together and 
started this morning.” 

“T am glad you hurried; but you'll be care- 
ful, won’t you? Try not to crash with Jim, 
please.” 

“Tl do the very best I know how, you 
may be sure. I promise you that I’ll bring 
him back just as carefully as I take him 
away. I can’t say more than that.” 

“No, indeed. Now where is that Herald? 
Here it is.” 

She picked up a newspaper from the floor 
and began to search the columns; but before 
she had found the item she wanted the doctor 
entered the room. She folded the paper small 
and stuffed it into one of his pockets. “Take 
it with you,” she said. “It should bring you 
luck on the journey.” 

The doctor set his burdens on the floor 
and embraced her. “Don’t expect me back 
till you hear us coming,” he said. “And don’t 
worry about me, Dickon. If I had the pick 


of the whole air force for this trip, I’d surely 
choose the major.” 

He joined Tom in front of the house, and 
they walked at a sharp pace to where the 
aéroplane lay in a secluded clearing perhaps 
two miles from the outskirts of the town. 
The doctor had picked up a slight knowledge 
of aéroplanes during his service in the army; 
so together they filled the petrol tank and 
thoroughly examined the machine. Then Tom 
stowed the doctor’s bag aboard and donned 
his cap and his goggles. It was exactly three 
o’clock when the machine took wing and flew 
straight away into the south. 

Mick Otter was the first of the family to 
catch the song of its homeward flight. He 
was out in the wood yard, splitting up an old 
cedar rail for kindlings. He cocked his head 
and scanned the clear horizon and the blue 
vault above it, blinking his eyes when he 
faced the west. At last-he spied it when it 
seemed no larger than a mosquito. It grew 
steadily, but did not seem to move, grew to 
the size of a snipe and, hanging there against 
the sky, continued to grow until it looked 
like a lonely duck homing to its feeding 






grounds. The sound of its flight grew also 
and droned in from all round the horizon. 

Gaspard Javet heard it. He left his chair 
beside Catherine’s bed, crossed the floor on 
tiptoe and thrust his head and shoulders out 
of the window. He saw it, rubbed his eyes 
and looked again to make sure and then 
withdrew from the window and turned to 
the girl in the bed. “Here he comes,” he said. 

Catherine moved her head restlessly on the 
pillow. Her eyes were wide open, but she paid 
no attention to her grandfather’s remark. 
Instead, she put out a hand gropingly toward 
a mug of water that stood on a chair beside 
the bed. Gaspard went to her in one stride, 
raised her head on his arm and gave her a 
drink. She swallowed.a sip or two with dif- 
ficulty. : 

“Hark, Cathie, girl,” he whispered. “Don’t 
ye hear it now? The hum o’ Tom’s flying 
machine ?” 

“T’ve heard it for hours,” she answered 
faintly. “It isn’t true. It is in my poor head.” 

“But I saw it this very minute, dear, when 
I looked out the winder. Thar it was, plain 
as a pancake, ahummin’ home like a big 
June bug. It’s Tom, I tell ye; and if he ain’t 
got a doctor with him, then all the doctors 
has died! Don’t ye hear it gittin’ louder an’ 
louder ?” 

“Yes, it is growing louder,” she said slowly, 
“louder than the noise in my head has ever 
been, as loud as when Tom flew down out 
of the dark and frightened you into the 
woods.” 

Gaspard lowered her head to the pillow 
and hastened from the room. He was in such 
a hurry that he left the door open behind 
him and took the short, steep stairs at a 
slide. He got outside in time to see the aéro- 
plane sink below the top of the dark wall of 
forest, flatten out and run on the sod. He 
raced Mick Otter to it, shouting as he ran. 

The doctor went up alone to see Catherine; 
and Tom and Mick and Gaspard sat on the 
back porch and stared in meditative silence 
at the resting aéroplane. 

At the end of fifteen minutes the doctor 
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He saw it, rubbed his eyes and looked again to make sure 


returned to them, and at sight of his face 
they all sighed with relief. 

“Mick, you were right,” said the doctor. 
“That’s what is the matter with her. But it 
hasn’t got much of a hold, and she is strong, 
and I’m here in plenty of time.” 

Mick Otter nodded just as if this good 
news were no news at all to him. Gaspard 
leaned heavily on Tom’s shoulder, and Tom 
took off his goggles and fell to polishing them 
diligently with his handkerchief. “Bless that 
old bus,” he said, making a swift and furtive 
pass with the handkerchief across his eyes. 

Dr. Smith pulled a folded newspaper from 
a side pocket of his coat. “Ah, here it is!” 
he said. “Dickon and I were wondering how 
we could get word to you about it, Tom. 
Here you are.” 

He handed the big sheet to him and with 
his finger pointed out this official advertise- 
ment: 


Maj. Thomas Villars Akerley, M. C. This offi- 
cer is hereby instructed to apply at his earliest 
convenience for transfer to the Reserve of Offi- 
cers, with his present rank and seniority, and to 
return to any officer of the Permanent or Active 
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Militia, with a complete statement attached, all 


government property for which he is officially 
responsible. Major Akerley will understand that, 
in consideration of his distinguished services, fine 
record and good character and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his case, his compliance with these 
instructions will cause the cessation of all official 
action in the matter. 
(Signed) T—— W—— 
Deputy Minister of Militia. 

Tom read it three times very slowly. The 
full meaning of it struck him suddenly, and 
he trembled. The wide sheet shook between 
his hands, fluttered clear and swooped to the 
floor. Mick Otter picked it up and stared at 
it like an owl. 

“T see the mark of your finger in that,” 
Tom said to the doctor. 

“And of the fingers of every other old 
soldier in Canada,” the doctor replied. 

“When may I show it to Catherine ?” 

“To-morrow, I think. I am counting on 
that bit of news to save me a lot of medi- 
cine and professional effort.” 

Early one morning a week later Tom 
Akerley and Dr. Smith flew away from Gas- 
pard’s clearing, but not northward across the 
height of land toward Timbertown. With 
them they carried the winter’s catch of furs, 
which included several exceptionally fine pelts 
of otter and mink and a few of cross-fox. 
Tom wore the same clothes, ribbons and all, 
in which he had landed so violently amid the 
young oats on that June night now almost a 
full year ago. 

They passed high over Boiling Pot and 
made a landing in a meadow on the out- 
skirts of a small town. There they attracted 
a good deal of attention; so they took flight 
again as soon as the doctor had dispatched 
a telegram to Timbertown and procured 
petrol and a map. They made their second 
and last landing in the Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion Park of a city. Leaving the machine in 
the charge of a policeman and taking the 
bundle of pelts with them, they went to the 
nearest hotel. Tom telephoned to militia head- 
quarters, and the doctor to a dealer in furs. 
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An hour later Tom gave his name to an 
orderly. The orderly was back in fifteen sec- 
onds. “The general will see you now, sir,” 
he said. “This way, if you please.” 

He opened a door and backed inward with 
it, keeping his hand on the knob. “Maj. 
T. V. Akerley, M.C.,” he announced; and as 
Tom crossed the threshold three paces, halted 
with a smack of his right heel against his left 
and saluted the door closed behind him. 

The inspector general looked up from some 
papers on his desk. “How are you, Akerley ?” 
he said. “Glad to see you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Tom, standing 
very stiff. 

The general left his desk and extended his 
hand. Tom grasped it. 

“Glad to hear the machine is all right,” 
said the general. “You have had a long flight. 
Loosen up, my boy. You are not on the 
carpet, I’m glad to say.” 

Tom’s back and shoulders relaxed a little. 
“I can hardly believe it, sir,” he replied. 
“May I ask how it happened? Did Colonel 
Nasher say how the trouble began?” 

“Something like that,” replied the general. 
“Not of his own free will, of course. It came 
hard, but we scared it out of him. One of 
your men, Dever by name, told of your 
speaking to him of poor Angus Bruce just 
before you flew away. And we had Nasher’s 
letter objecting to Bruce’s name on the list 
of posthumous awards—a letter that fairly 
reeked with cowardly spite. It was a dis- 
graceful letter. I looked into the matter and 
learned that Nasher and the father of Angus 
Bruce were enemies of long standing in their 
home town. I was inspired to put one and 
one together and suspect the result of being 
two; then I sent for Nasher to see if the 
answer really was two. He came, and I saw 
at a glance that his wind was up already. 
The vets were hot on his tracks by that time, 
you know. Half of the old soldiers in Canada 
had taken pen in hand, and most of them 
were painting you in colors almost too good 
to be true; the rest were demanding why, 
when and by whom a person like Nasher 
had been given a commission. So when I 
asked Nasher in this very room what he had 
said to you about your friend, young Bruce, 
fear shook enough of the truth out of him 
to satisfy me that you did exactly as I should 
have done in your place.” 

“You would have knocked his head clean 
off, sir,” said Tom. 

The general grinned and walked across the 


* room to an open window. For half a minute 


he stood there with his hands behind him; 
then, turning suddenly, he strode back and 
laid his hand on the avifator’s shoulder. “If 
you feel fit for it, Akerley, I shall be glad to 
have you carry on,” he said. “The past year 
can be called sick leave. There was something 
of the sort due you, anyway.” 

Tom changed color several times before he 
found his voice. “I feel fit for a fight, sir, but 
not for peace-time duty, I’m afraid,” he re- 
plied. “I feel that I need to be in the woods, 
sir, where I’ve been ever since last June. But 
if you will put me in the reserves, sir, so that 
I may come back if needed,—to fight, you 
know,—I’ll be much obliged. I am obliged 
about everything now, more than I can say.” 

“That shall be done,” said the general. “So 
you’ve been in the woods? What did you do 
there?” 

“Farmed and trapped, sir. It’s a great life.” 

“T believe you. Have you bought land?” 

“Not yet, sir, but I hope to do so.” 

“That reminds me. You must go to the 
pay office. Show them this receipt for the 
machine you brought back.” 

The general, with his hand still on Tom’s 
shoulder, walked him to the door and opened 
it. They halted and faced each other. 

“Did Angus Bruce get his M.C., sir?” 
asked Tom. 

“He did,” replied the general. “His mother 
has it. And that reminds me! You are im- 
properly dressed, Akerley.” 

“T am sorry, sir,” Tom replied in some 
confusion. “I hadn’t any other clothes to 
put on.” 

“That’s not what I refer to,” said the gen- 
eral, placing the tip of his finger on the 
ribbon of the Military Cross that adorned 
Tom’s left breast. “You have been awarded 
a bar to this. Get it and put it up before you 
go back to the woods, or there’ll be trouble. 
Send me your permanent address. Good-by ; 
good luck.” 

It was a long and roundabout journey 
back to Gaspard’s clearing, but Tom Akerley 
made it with a light and eager heart, for he 
was thinking fearlessly of the past and 
dreaming fearlessly of the future. 


THE END. 
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THE NIGHT KING MOMBO CAME {<«iie{ 


NE of the stories Dilue Rose Harris told 
of her early life in Texas when she was 
only a little girl eight years old, and 


the first settlers were just occupying the * 


country, describes the time a slave ship came 
ashore near Galveston. 

“One morning soon after we moved to our 
new log house on the Brazos,” she related, 
“we heard a strange noise. I can hardly de- 
scribe it, but it was somewhat like the word 
‘Ah—roo-o-o! Ah—roo-o-o!’ greatly pro- 
longed and repeated over and over in the 
most mournful way that you can imagine. It 
quavered too and had queer little trills in it 
that seemed to go all through you. 

“Father had gone out to the clearing on 
the river bottom to sprout his cotton, but 
my younger brother Granville and I with 
our little sister were at the table, eating our 
breakfast; my mother was in the kitchen. 
Granville and I ran out to see what was 
coming. We saw no one, but still we could 
hear that strange cry, ‘Ah—roo-o-o! Ah— 
roo-0-0!’ It sounded from the trail that led 
down the river toward Galveston Bay, and 
it was surely coming nearer. 

“Mother now appeared at the door. ‘Go 
call your father,’ she said to Granville; for 
in that time we lived in constant fear of 
Indian raids. 

“Granville had gone only a few steps, how- 
ever, when he met father coming to. the 
house; he, too, had heard the strange sound. 
He scarcely had time to run indoors and 
get his gun when he saw a great mob of 
people coming up the trail; there were more 
than a hundred of them and they were the 
strangest-looking folks I ever saw. 

“At first sight of them among the trees 
mother was afraid they were Comanches, the 
tribe of Indians we feared most, but father 
said, ‘No, they are not Indians. Don’t be 
alarmed. They are negroes, and there are 
three white men with them.’ 

“We soon saw that they were black people. 
They came on at a slow trot, swaying their 
bodies and all making the same sad singsong 
noise. 

“The sight of colored people in Texas was 
familiar to us all, but never before had we 
seen any like those. They wore scarcely any 
clothing, and the heads of some of them 
were actually as large as cotton baskets. 
Their hair, which seemed never to have been 
cut, was kinked in bushy masses so enormous 
o their heads seemed the biggest part of 
them. 

“There were women in the throng and girls 
and boys who were not more than half 
grown; but most of them were men. One 
negro caught our eye at once. He was taller 
than any of the others by a whole head, his 
shoulders were very broad, and his huge 
hands hung down below his knees. As they 
came along opposite our house the huge 
fellow rolled his eyes under his bushy hair 
and scowled in such a terrible way that 
Granville and I were afraid of him. 

“They halted out in the trail a little way 
from the house; and while two of the white 
men stood by the negroes the other came to 
our door and introduced himself to father. 
His name was Ben Fort Smith, and he asked 
father whether he had any beef cattle that 
he would sell to kill for the negroes, who 
were making that strange noise because they 
were hungry. They were wild African negroes 
just off a slave ship that had come ashore 
in the bay, and they had eaten nothing for 
more than two days. 

“Father had a yoke of oxen that he at last 
consented to part with. Granville and I felt 
so bad to have the oxen killed that we hid 
ourselves in the kitchen while it was being 
done. When we ventured forth again the 
hides had been removed, the beef cut up into 
pieces, and a fire kindled out in the clearing. 

Being just free from the confined space on 
the slave ship the poor negroes could neither 
walk nor stand without holding to one 
another. They huddled close together and 
whined like dogs. The two white men with 
Mr. Smith walked slowly round them, with 
great sticks: in their hands to keep them from 
running to snatch the raw beef. If one started 
to rush forward, they gave him a hard cut 
With their sticks. 

“The beef was not more than half cooked 
when one of the white men began to divide 
it; he gave each negro a piece while the other 
white men stood by to keep order. They ate 
so ravenously and made such a noise that 
mother drew us children into the house, shut 
the door and pulled down the curtain on that 
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‘*With the heavy rail our fearsome visitor then began to punch the door’ 


side of the room. ‘I think it is a wicked 
thing,’ she said. ‘I do! I do!’ 

“Ben Fort Smith told father that some of 
the negroes were to be sold to settlers in 
Texas and that the rest were to be marched 
across the country to the Texas line and sold 
to planters in Louisiana. He said that when 
they came directly off the slave ship they 
were worth a dollar a pound in Texas, but 
much more than that in Louisiana. The laws 
of Texas did not stop the slave traffic; but 
to get them into Louisiana was a kind of 
smuggling business. 

“The guards put the negroes into a fenced 
paddock at the far end of our clearing, and 
there they remained two days, and Smith’s. 
men kept watch over them. They cooked beef 
twice a day and gave it to them with a little 
salt on it. 

“Smith had a colored body servant named 
Mack, who was born in New Orleans. He 
held the wild African negroes in great disdain 
and ordered them about and gave them 
hearty cuffs when they failed to obey him 
the instant he spoke to them. Indeed Mack 
was far more contemptuous of them than the 
white men were. With a long stick he drove 
them to the river and made them wash them- 
selves; afterwards he gave them two cards 
such as you use for currying horses, and bade 
them card out one another’s hair. Since their 
hair was kinky, the process made a great 
commotion; we heard them yelling and 
howling for an hour or two. Some of them 
refused to have their heads carded. Then 
Mack himself took the stubborn ones in hand 
and ripped the cards through the great bushes 
of hair at such a rate that the poor creatures, 
particularly the youngsters, screamed as if 
they were being killed. / 

“Smith had set off for Harrisburg the first 
morning, and late in the evening he returned 
with a load of coarse plantation clothing. The 
next morning as soon as the negroes had 
washed themselves and carded one another’s 
hair they put on the new clothes, and Mack 
marched them up to our house for mother to 
see them. He had them file past the door 
and make a bow. I think that the poor things 
were really proud of their new clothes; they 
chattered and jabbered 
together in their strange 
tongue, and when any of 
us took notice of them 
they patted the garments 
with their hands and 
laughed and showed their 
teeth—all except the huge 
negro. His face never 
had a smile. Mack did 
not cuff him or strike 
him with the stick; I 
think he was afraid to 


do so. 

“Smith told my father 
that the large negro was 
a king in Africa, and 
that the slave hunters 
had had a severe fight to 
capture him. They called 
him King Mombo. It 
was plain he was in a 












bad temper, for he rolled his eyes sullenly at 
us all; and he was so horribly ugly that I 
shuddered whenever I looked at him;_ his 
mouth and jaw and great white teeth seemed 
big enough to eat me alive. 

“The next day the whole throng marched 
away, as we supposed, toward Louisiana. We 
heard nothing more from them for a week 
or two, and then Smith sent a man to warn 
all the settlers along the Brazos that the huge 
negro—King Mombo—had escaped and was 
probably in the swamps along the river. ‘He’s 
dangerous,’ the mah said to us. ‘You must 
look out for yourselves. Before he got away 
he seized a large butcher knife and a flint and 
steel that he saw them kindle a fire with.’ 

“After that we lived in fear lest King 
Mombo should come to our place. Mother 
would not permit Granville and me to go into 
the woods at all or stir far from the house. 
My Uncle James came to stay with us and 
brought three large brindled dogs to help 
protect the house at night when father had 
to go away to visit sick people. There was 
no doubt that the negro was hiding some- 
where in the bottoms not many miles away, 
and that he had come forth at night and 
taken calves and poultry from several plan- 
tations. A settler named Norris had a scuffle 
with him one night and was badly cut; and 
it was said that the negro had killed a Mexi- 
can herder who had tried to prevent his 
catching calves. Another story was that he 
had captured an Indian squaw, whom he 
compelled to cook for him and gather berries. 
Some spoke of him as the Black Ogre, others 
as the Wild Man; but our folks always called 
him King Mombo. 

“For weeks we kept a gun loaded and set 
handy. We were not molested, however, and 
at last began to come and go much as we 
had done before. Then one day when father 
had gone to Andhuac a Mr. Stafford who 
lived six miles from us asked Uncle James to 
help raise his cotton gin. Mother entreated 
him to come home early, but Uncle James 
merely said, ‘Bar the door and that negro 
will not trouble you.’ 

“Our house was a substantial one. It was 
of squared logs and a story and a half high; 
the door was of plank and 
had two bars to lay in 
sockets on the inside; 
the windows were small! 
and had thick shutters 
inside them. 

“Uncle James did not 
come back ; the men were 
having a long job of it 
at the new cotton gin. 
And sure enough, King 
Mombo came to our 
place that very night! I 
think mother had a pre- 
sentiment of it, for just 
before dark she bade 
Granville and me to 
fetch in a bucket of 
water and some firewood 
for the kitchen. Then she 
barred the door, closed 
the shutters, lighted a 
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candle and gave us our supper. Overhead in 
the ceiling was a scuttle, and we had to climb 
a ladder to reach the second floor; there was 
no staircase. Mother sent me up first; then 
she handed my little sister up to me and then 
the gun. Granville climbed up next, -and 
mother followed with the candle. She drew 
up the ladder and placed it on the scuttle. 
The dogs were always outside at night, and 
when they were not ranging about they slept 
under the floor of the house, which, like 
other settlers’ houses on the Brazos, was ele- 
vated two or three feet from the ground. 

“After mother had put my little sister to 
bed she sat knitting by the candlelight. Then 
she read us the account of St. Paul’s ship- 
wreck from her Bible, which she -propped 
open on a box in front of her. Granville liked 
to hear that chapter from the Acts, for it 
reminded him of our own shipwreck. After a 
time, however, he fell asleep on the floor. 
But I kept awake, for I realized that mother 
was disturbed and ought not to be left to 
watch alone. 

“Suddenly all three dogs burst out barking 
at once, and we heard them run as if to meet 
some one. Then for a while they barked sav- 
agely at a distance, and we knew that it could 
not be Uncle James or one of the neighboring 
settlers coming to the house, for the dogs 
knew them and always stopped barking when 
they called out. 

“Now they continued to bark fiercely and 
seemed to be retreating nearer the house. 
Granville had wakened. ‘Is it King Mombo, 
mother ?’ he cried. ‘Is it ?’ 

“‘Maybe,’ mother replied. She put her 
knitting aside and set the candle into the box, 
so that the light could not shine round; then 
she went to a square hole in the gable and 
looked out. I crowded up to it beside her. 
Though there was a little half-moon shining 
over the tree tops in the west, we could not 
see well in the shadows where the dogs were 
barking: 

“All at once they burst forth, yelling fright- 
fully, and we heard the sound of blows, scuf- 
fling and a strange, deep voice shouting, 
‘Ho-ho! Ho-ho!’ 

“Tt was the big negro. He was fighting the 
dogs with a long cudgel. They ran under the 
house, whining loudly, and if they showed 
their heads he drove them back with terrific 
blows that jarred the whole house when they 
hit the sill. Granville and I were dreadfully 
frightened; but mother bade us not to cry 
out or to make a sound. She had taken the 
gun and sat down near the scuttle with it 
across her lap. 

“Will you shoot him, mother?’ I whis- 
pered. 

“‘Not unless he breaks in and tries to 
climb up here,’ she replied. 

“For a long time we heard King Mombo 
muttering and jabbering to the dogs and 
striking at them now and then. After a while 
he tried the door and then threw his weight 
against it three or four times so heavily that 
the house shook; but the bars held it. Soon 
he went to the fence a little way off and got 
a heavy rail. The dogs rushed out after him, 
but he chased them back under the house. 
His savage jargon had such a strange, throaty 
sound that I felt chills run over me as I 
listened. 

“The dogs were cowed and whined dole- 
fully under the house. With the heavy rail our 
fearsome visitor then began to punch the 
door; but still the bars held fast. 

“After a while he desisted and then walked 
round the house and punched out all three 
of the little windows; he knocked one shutter 
off, and we heard it fall inside. The dogs 
rushed out again, but he beat them so hard 
that they fled back under the sill, yelling 
frightfully. 

“Immediately after that we heard sounds 
as if the negro were trying to get in at one 
of the windows. It may be that he thought 
no one was at home and that he might find 
food inside; but the window was too small 
to admit his body. Then, abandoning that 
scheme, he battered the door again, stopping 
to chase the dogs away whenever they ven- 
tured out. 

“All the time mother sat beside the scuttle 
and held the gun in her hands. Granville and 
I stood behind her chair. The candle showed 
a little light above the sides of the box. 

“For all his battering the door, the negro 
did not get in; nor did he try to get in at the 
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window again, perhaps for fear of broken 
glass, perhaps for fear of the dogs’ fastening 
on his bare feet and ankles as soon as he 
should get partly through the hole. 

“At last he went to the shed at the far 
end of the yard, where we kept our chickens 
shut up inside a fence to protect them against 
coyotes and panthers. We heard the fence 
crash as he knocked it down with the rail, 
and-again mother and I went to the hole in 
the gable. We could see him indistinctly as he 
moved round the shed. The dogs had rushed 
out once more and hung about him, barking 
furiously. They did not dare go near him, 
but kept darting up behind him. 

“A moment later we heard the fowls 
squawk and knew that he was catching them 
on their roosts. ‘Shoot him, mother! Shoot 
him!’ Granville whispered over and over. But 
mother said, ‘No, I will not fire at any 
human being just for stealing chickens. Let 
him take them and go, if he will.’ 

“And take them he did, nine of them, as 
we found out later. We saw him dimly as he 
emerged from the shed with a bunch of 
chickens in each hand and something held in 
his teeth.'He had not wrung the necks of all 
the fowls, and several of them were squawk- 
ing pitifully. That and the barking of the 
dogs made an uproar that you might have 
heard two miles away. 

“As the negro made off mother called to 
the dogs and urged them to chase hith; and 
they continued after him and finally went 
out of hearing in the wooded bottoms. 

“Mother said we need have no fear that 
King Mombo would return that night, he 
had so many: chickens; and she thanked 
Heaven that we had escaped with no greater 
harm than the loss of a few fowls and a little 
broken glass. 

“Not long afterward Granville and I fell 
sound asleep; nor did we wake till morning 
when we heard mother talking with three 
German settlers who had come up from Har- 
risburg with a loaded team, and who were 
on their way to a new plantation that they 
were clearing. They stopped to look at the 
broken windows of our house and to examine 
the deep dints that the fence rail had made 
in the door. , 

“One of the settlers carefully measured the 
huge footprints that the negro’s bare feet 
had made in the soft earth. He placed his 
foot into one of the tracks, and then the three 
of them exchanged many wonderful excla- 
mations in German. They took off their hats 


very impressively to mother and said she © 


was a brave Hausfrau. 

“Uncle James returned before we had eaten 
breakfast, and my father also came home the 
same forenoon. Both were a good deal aston- 
ished when they learned what had occurred. 

“You are a pretty fellow for me to leave 
my wife with, your own sister too!’ father 
said to Uncle James, who looked rather fool- 
ish. 

“T remember hearing them say that King 
Mombo’s tracks were fifteen inches long and 
almost five inches wide across. the sole of his 
foot. We never learned what happened to the 
huge negro. Some of the settlers believed 
that he joined the Mexican raiders at the 
time of the Runaway Scrape.” 

NoTeE. This story is a sequel to In the Hold of the 
Comanche, which appeared in The Companion for 
January 26, 1922.—The Editors. 
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AUNT CLARISSAS NIECE 


By Margaret Horner Clyde 


HEN Marjorie, half out of 

V V breath with running, finally 

reached the station, the 
three-thirty train had already 
come and gone. It had leit a little 
old lady who stood on the plat- 
form and gazed about her with 
an expression of anxiety on her 
timid face. 

Though Marjorie had never 
seen her before, she knew that 
she was her Great-Aunt Clarissa. 
She had expected her to look just 
as she did now—little and wor- 
ried and old. But on the platform 
beside the rattan suitcase was an object that 
filled Marjorie with astonishment and con- 
sternation; it was a big green parrot in a 
gilded cage. 

Though she had not reckoned on the par- 
rot, she sturdily carried the imposing bird up 
the street. The gilded cage seemed to grow 
larger and more conspicuous at every step, 
and when they passed the high-school build- 
ing, where two or three of her classmates, 
lingering near the door, cast curious and 
amused glances in her direction, it seemed to 
fill the whole horizon. Meanwhile Aunt Cla- 
rissa pattered nervously at her side. 

“She’s here, mother,” Marjorie announced 
briefly when they reached the house, “and so 
is her parrot. Aunt Clarissa is in the parlor, 
untying the strings of her bonnet. You’d 
better look after her.” And she hurried up- 
stairs. 

But even there she could not escape re- 
minders of Aunt Clarissa. The crowded room 
with her desk and little sewing table huddled 
together in a corner reminded her that she 
had been forced to give up the sunny room 
across the hall to the elderly relative who 
had come to spend with them “her declining 
years.” 

“Marjorie!” It was her mother’s brisk voice. 
“You have young eyes. Come here a minute.” 

She ran down to the parler to find Aunt 
Clarissa still trying to untie the strings of 
her bonnet. She had made little progress, and 
her mother had made still less. So Marjorie 
attacked the knot and after much fumbling 
succeeded, not in untying thé strings, but in 
wrenching them and the bonnet from the 
head of the astonished old lady. 

“Tt was the only thing to do,” she declared 
as she set the table for supper while her 
mother moulded biscuits in the kitchen. 
“What does she wear strings for, anyway? 
Nobody ever does. And, mother dear, must 
we keep the parrot ?” 

“Well,” replied her mother, “I don’t sup- 
pose we must; but we can, and Aunt Clarissa 
is used to her little comforts.” 

“Tt’s the first time,” Marjorie said firmly, 
“that I ever heard bonnet strings and a par- 
rot classed as comforts.” 

Her mother, with a queer little twist at 
the corners of her mouth, went on moulding 
biscuits. “She was your grandfather’s young- 
est sister,” she explained after a moment, 
“the baby of the family and a little spoiled. g 


Suddenly the whole place seemed alive with the past 
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Marjorie turned away abruptly. 
She herself was the baby of the 
family, and, as for the phrase “a 
little spoiled,” she had heard it 
before and not in connection 
with Aunt Clarissa. 

The supper table was some- 
what crowded that evening, as 
indeed the whole house seemed 
likely to be from that time ‘on. 
The family already numbered 
five besides Marjorie. There were 
Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright; her 
brother Jim, who was still in 
college but who came home every 
night; Robert, a civil engineer at work on 
the new bridge five miles away; and Mal- 
colm, the lawyer, handsome and successful. 

“Well, Kittenkins,” inquired Jim when they 
were seated at the table, “did you resurrect 
the dust of ancient kings to-day or fight 
again the bloody battles of the centuries?” 

“We did neither,” Marjorie replied with 
dignity. She wished Jim would forget that 
absurd name of Kittenkins. Even the baby 
of the family possesses some rights. “We 
studied the colonization of Georgia. But, oh, 
listen, people! The D. A. R. have offered a 
prize for the best essay on Washington as 
a strategist. There were two other subjects, 
but I think I'll take that one.” 

“Who’s to write your essay?” Jim asked 
politely, obviously referring to the fact that 
Marjorie had never written an essay in her 
life without enlisting the services of the entire 
family. 

“J shall write it myself,” she replied coldly. 

“While you’re about it,” suggested Robert, 
the engineer, “find out just where that aid of 
Washington’s was concealed while the Britis 
occupied the country round here.” 

“Where ?” she asked eagerly. 

“That’s just the point. Somewhere on the 
south road there’s an old farmhouse that 
figured picturesquely in the Revolution; and 
‘the D. A. R. want to put a marker there. But 
there are several farmhouses, and the ladies 
are still busy trying to find the right one. A 
party of them went by our bridge yesterday.” 

“T wish I could find out. I had never 
stopped to think that in the Revolution 
things happened right down our own south 
road.” 

“Find out, Marjorie,” said Malcolm quietly, 
“and win the prize, and I'll add another ten 
dollars to it.” 

Throughout the days that followed Mar- 
jorie almost despaired of winning the prize 
or even of writing the essay at all. An elderly 
relative can think of many demands to make 
upon the time of an energetic young person. 
Aunt Clarissa did not mean to be a burden; 
indeed, she prided herself upon her inde- 
pendence; but she had to have every detail 
of her toilet correct, and somehow without 
Marjorie’s help she never succeeded in fas- 
tening anything properly. 

“Just be thankful, Bob, that you’re not a 
girl,” Marjorie complained to her brother 
one day. “Why, I’ve hooked her up and but- 
toned her up and laced her up until I could 
do them all in my sleep. I’d rather go out and 
build a bridge any day.” . 

After dignity and fastidiousness Aunt Cla- 
rissa’; most prominent characteristic was her 
timidity. She would not venture upon the 


_ Street alone and seemed reluctant even to 


come downstairs without some one’s arm to 
lean on. 

For a long time the Cartwrights could not 
understand her timorousness. Then one day 
while piloting her across the street Marjorie 
felt her stumble as she reached the curb. 


- “Why, Aunt Clarissa,” she exclaimed, “I don’t 


believe you can see very well!” 

“Oh, indeed, yes!” the old lady replied hur- 
riedly. “My sight has always been exception- 
ally good. Why, look at that grocer’s cart at 
the corner! If it weren’t so near dusk I could 
read the name on it.” 

“Your sight must be exceptionally good 
then,” said Marjorie dryly, “for that grocer’s 
cart is a billboard, and at present it has noth- 
ing at all on it.” 

But she was sorry as soon as she had 
spoken, for tears of mortification came into 
the old lady’s faded eyes. 

After that she was very gentle with Aunt 
Clarissa, and yet she sighed one Saturday 
morning when the old lady laid a pile of 
yellow letters on her desk. “The ink is rather 
pale, my dear,” she said. “Would you mind 
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reading them to me?” Marjorie smiled rue- 
fully. In front of her lay the outline of the 
essay she seemed destined never to write. 

“Malcolm,” she whispered, running into 
the hall where her brother was putting on 
his coat, “she wants me to read some musty 
old letters, and I’ll never get this essay done. 
bee? you look up these dates for me at the 
librar 

She - looked at him pleadingly ; nevertheless, 
she was quite prepared for the droll little 
twist at the corners of his mouth. “Are you 
bringer | this essay,” he asked innocently, “or 


am 


One of the other boys would have done it 
for her. Jim had made the whole outline for 
her last English theme and had also brought 
her books from the college library. 

Suddenly she crushed the bit of paper in 
her hand. “All right, Malcolm,” she said, “I'll 
write every word of it myself.” 

“Good,” he said approvingly. “I thought 
perhaps you wanted to be a second Aunt 
Clarissa.” 

With burning cheeks Marjorie went back 
to her room. Was that how she seemed to 
other people? It was so easy to ask every- 
one’s help in her tasks and then to take to 
herself the whole credit for accomplishing 
them. Wasn’t that exactly what Aunt Clarissa 
did when she jumped at the sound of every 
automobile on the street and leaned hard 
upon some one’s arm yntil she reached the 
sidewalk and then assumed the serene and 
stately manner of a person who fears noth- 
ing? But Aunt Clarissa had the excuse of 
failing eyesight, and there was the difference 
between them that there is between seventeen 
years and seventy. 

“I’m ready,” Marjorie announced as ; she 
slipped the ribbon from the crackling bundle 
and resumed her seat at the desk. 

It was a confirmed habit of Aunt Clarissa’s 
to carry with her the accumulated family 
correspondence of two generations and to 
re-read it at intervals. So for half an hour 
Marjorie plodded through the intimate af- 
fairs of dead and gone Cartwrights. Then she 
suddenly came to a halt. Certain phrases 
seemed to stare at her from the paper. 

“Yesterday we paid a visit”—it was Great- 
Grandmother Cartwright’s queer old pen- 
manship—“to Brother John in his newly 
purchased home. He showed us over the 
place, not forgetting the secret room with a 
door that opens behind a swinging bookshelf. 
Here one of Washington’s aids was concealed 
for twenty-four hours while the British occu- 
pied the house. It is an interesting tale.” 

Marjorie stopped abruptly. That was the 
very house the D. A. R. were seeking; but 
the letter gave no description of the historic 
spot. How was she to find it? Malcolm had 
once told her that people sometimes came to 
examine the records at the courthouse. She 
would ask him—no, she would not ask Mal- 
colm or anyone else. It should be a secret 
between herself and Aunt Clarissa. And she 
would make her search unaided. 

The next day Marjorie, with the yellowed 
letter in her hand, presented herself to the re- 
corder of deeds. It took time to follow through 
the musty records the course of Great-Grand- 
mother Cartwright’s brother John’s “newly 
purchased home” and to link the past with 
the present; but she ran her quarry to cover 
at last and found that the present owner of 
the old building was a farmer from whom 
her father had recently purchased a barrel of 
apples. 

On the pretext of taking Aunt Clarissa for 
a drive she set out to find the farmer. He 
showed her the house willingly enough. Mar- 
jorie followed him from room to room with 
keen attention, and at last she made an 
exciting discovery. Between two rooms lay 
a walled-in space to which there was now no 
access; but high up in the wall were marks 
that showed where a door had once opened. 

Eagerly she ran downstairs and into the 
yard to see whether—yes, there was the little 
window high up toward the eaves, through 
the dusty panes of which no eye had looked 
for perhaps a century. It had once served to 
give light to that tiny hidden room. 

Suddenly the whole place seemed alive 
with the past. For her the crooked stairs 
creaked again beneath the tread of British 
feet; for her the narrow window framed 
again the face of that secreted officer as he 
peered cautiously out to watch the baffled 
horsemen riding down the lane. 

‘After that it was easy to write of Washing- 
ton as a strategist. She could almost see him 
bending over a map as he planned the cam- 
paign. 

When the night of the contest arrived Mar- 
jorie’s essay was the last to be read. The 
audience had listened patiently to this and 
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that detail of military mancuvre, and now 
people were restless. But Marjorie did not 
rehearse again the details of battle; instead 
she led her listeners down their own country 
roads and filled the lanes again with uniforms 
of red and of buff and blue. Swiftly she 
sketched the campaign that had included 
their own town within its field. Then she filled 
in the outline with incidents so vivid that 
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the audience seemed to see in front of them 
not only the moving masses of contending 
armies but the faces of individual patriots 
and foes. She told again the story of that 
aid of Washington’s whose almost miraculous 
escape from capture had given his com- 
mander the information necessary to victory. 
And from the yellow old letter in her hand 
she read the description of his hiding place. 


FUR FORTUNES x 


Chapter Two. Antoine 


When she finished applause broke out 
spontaneously. She smiled a little and flushed ; 
but her eyes sought Aunt Clarissa’s, for she 
knew that there was one among the audience 
who was not surprised. 

When the prize had been awarded all the 
Cartwrights surrounded her. As they con- 
gratulated her each tried to conceal his pride, 
but Aunt Clarissa made no such pretense. 





points out a blazed tree 


T first the boys thought that 
the gray bundle swaying in 
the current was a human 

body. Horrified, they drove the 
canoe toward it. Tom leaned over 
and hauled it up—a great, wet roll 
of gray blanket. Both boys laughed 
in relief. 

Then a bundle wrapped in can- 
vas drifted past that they failed to 
capture. “Some disaster has cer- 
tainly happened farther up,” said 
Neil. “We’d better hurry.” 

As they poled the canoe against 
the swift current they noticed a 
large patch of floating corn meal 
on an inshore eddy. They had cov- 
ered a full mile and rounded sev- 
eral curves before they caught sight 
of smoke rising from the shore. 








? 


“Sure it is heem!” Antoine de- 
clared as they ran the canoe ashore. 

The cabin stood perhaps thirty 
feet from the water and was not at 
all the snug winter home they had 
hoped to find. It was a mere hut 
roughly built of small logs; the 
notched ends projected far at the 
corners, and wide chinks gaped in 
the sides. The door was gone, and 
the floor, which was sunk below 
ground level, was drifted full of 
leaves. There was a crude fireplace 
of earth and stones, but the chim- 
ney had fallen in. The whole shack, 
which was not more than ten feet 
wide by twelve feet long, lookei 
hopeless and depressing. 

“Surely you and George Hudson 
never wintered here!” Tom ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, yes. This was a good camp 
once.-You make heem all right ver’ 








A canoe was pulled up at the 
foot of a tumultuous strip of broken 
water. A big fire was burning on 
the bank, and a partly dressed man, squatte 
close to the blaze, was drying his clothing on 
forked sticks before the fire. He saw them 
coming and jumped up. As they shot their 
canoe ashore he met them with a sullen look 
that changed to astonishment and a half- 
sheepish grin as he recognized them. 

“Ah, Antoine!” Tom exclaimed. “I rather 
thought it might be you.” 

“Trying to beat us to the old camp, were 
you?” asked Neil. 

“Bo’ jour, boys! You fin’ me in one feex, 
eh?” said the habitant. “But no, I not try 
beat you nowhere.” 

He explained how he had been ship- 
wrecked. He had been poling his canoe up 
the rough passage, when the pole had slipped 
and let the canoe turn broadside. It had gone 
over like a flash and spilled him with all his 
outfit. He had saved his rifle, but the canoe 
had a hole in the bottom big enough to put 
his arm through. - 

“Tf she was birch I feex her easy,” he’ said. 
“But these canvas! Can’t do nottin’.” 

He denied volubly that he intended to fore- 
stall them at George’s old trapping range. 
The woods, he declared, were big enough for 
everyone, and there was enough fur to go 
round. But now—he shrugged despairingly— 
what was he to do? Without a canoe he could 
go nowhere, and he was almost without food. 

“Say, you boys,” he urged, “you bettaire 
take me with you. I work for nottin’ all win- 
ter—keep camp, cook, skin, chop wood. Only 
you let me have one few traps an’ what I 
catch, eh?” 

Neil glanced at Tom, who shook his head. 
Really they did not want him and had no 
use for him; yet they had to remember that 
by wilderness law they could not leave him 
stranded. 

“Could you walk back home,. Antoine?” 
Neil inquired. “We can’t let you come with 
us, I’m afraid, but we'll stake you to some 
grub.” 

_ “Ver’ long tramp,” the habitant said dole- 
fully. “But say, you boys!” he added. “George 
Hudson an’ me left our old canoe cached at 
the shack. Likely there yet. Mebbe I bettaire 
go that far with you an’ git her. I show you 
the way besides. Likely you nevaire fin’ heem 
all alone. What you say, hein?” 

It did look like a good solution of the 
problem. If there was an old canoe at the 
cabin, they could easily spare Antoine enough 
provisions for the run home; and his trained 
muscles would be useful on the portages. 

“Mebbe we make the shack to-morrow,” 
said the woodsman. “Not far now.” 

_ “All right,” Neil agreed. “But if the canoe 
isn’t there, you'll have to tramp back on half 
rations. We can’t let you stay with us. Do 
you want to risk it?” 

“Sure I risk heem!” cried Antoine gladly. 
“Come now, you boys, I help you git up 
this portage—vite, vite!” 

He got into his half-dried garments and 


The next day was a hard day of portaging and poling 


gathered together what was left of his outfit. 
They cached the smashed canoe back in the 
underbrush, where they might possibly re- 
cover it. Then they made the carry up the 
*long rapid. 

Antoine did well that day. His weight 
rather overburdened the canoe, but he com- 
pensated the boys for the extra load he made 
by the way he worked at the frequent por- 
tages. With the tumpline over his head he 
staggered over the trail with a load that the 
two boys could not have managed between 
them. He built camp that night and insisted 
on doing more than his share; he was proud 
of his woodcraft and liked to show it off. He 
was full of jokes in mixed French and Eng- 
lish; he seemed to be trying to ingratiate 
himself. “Thinks we may let him stay after 
all when we get there,” Tom whispered. 

The next day was a hard day of portaging 
and poling. Like the river, the country was 
growing rougher; there were great areas in 
which tumbled rock alternated with scrubby 
jack pine; granite bluffs showed among the 
spruces. They failed to reach the old cabin 
that day and made another camp. They 
hoped that it was the last. That night it froze 
sharply and snowed. The next morning all 
the wilderness was white, and the sky was 
heavy and threatening. Haste was more im- 
portant than ever, and near the-middle of 
the forenoon Antoine, who had been closely 
watching the woods along the shore, uttered 
a sudden shout. “We make carry here—’bout 
a mile cross to one leetle lake!” 

“T guess not,” said Neil. “It: doesn’t look 
‘like that on the map.” 

“The map!” Antoine retorted scornfully. 
“You nevaire fin’ nottin’ by no map. Eyes 
bettaire, I guess. Look! Yonder—our old 
blaze!” 

Sure enough, there was a blazed tree that 
might well mark the beginning of the trail. 

Antoine was so confident that after some 
argument they disembarked and, burdened 
with the canoe and the supplies, followed the 
trail over the portage. The blazes, which were 
several years old and which occurred only 
at rare intervals, were the only indication 
that anyone had ever passed that way. 
But Antoine, stumbling through the thickets 
under an immense load, never hesitated, and 
at last they came out suddenly at the head 
of a long, narrow lake that curved away be- 
tween high, steep shores fringed with birch 
and willow. 

It was a cheerless sight—the hard black 
and white of the desolate shores and the cold, 
slate-colored water under the lowering sky. 
But they brought the rest of the outfit across, 
launched the canoe again and paddled down 
the lake. 

“Hurrah! Now you see heem!” Antoine 

shouted as they rounded a headland. 

There indeed close to the water was a long 

hut on a sloping shore. “But surely that can’t 
be it!” exclaimed Neil with a sinking heart. 





easy. Fine place for trap anyway.” 
“Well, where’s George’s canoe 
and his cache?” demanded Neil. 
No canoe was in sight. In the north a cache 
seldom means a hiding place, and ordinarily 
a cached canoe is a fairly prominent object. 
But though they searched the vicinity, they 
found no trace of one. 

“She’s not here no more, sure. Them Ojib- 
was must have steal heem,” said Antoine 
sadly at last. “Now what I do? Got to walk 
home ?” 

Neil’s eye rested on Tom. It did seem 
heartless, but it would certainly not be An- 
toine’s first hundred-mile tramp through the 
wilderness. 

“You risked it, you know,” Neil reminded 
him. “You'd better wait till to-morrow, 
though. We'll give -you grub enough to carry 
you. Or stop a day or two and we'll have a 
deer hunt and fix you up with plenty of 
dried meat.” 

Antoine squinted up at the sun, hesitated 
and shook his head. “If I got to go, guess [ 
go right now,” he said unexpectedly. “You 
stake me to grub, what you can spare.” 

He wanted a great deal, however, and 
finally they gave him ten days’ limited ra- 
tions. Pork and flour meant life to them, they 
reflected, and they could not afford to be 
lavish; and besides, the habitant was sure to 
shoot some game on his way. 

He showed great anxiety to be off. It was 
already the middle of the short afternoon, 
but nevertheless he packed his supplies in the 
blanket roll, with the broad, rounded snow- 
shoes projecting from -the top, put his rifle 
under his arm and started up the lake toward 
the river again. When he was almost out of 
sight he cheerfully waved his hand to them. 

“The last of him, I hope!” Tom said with 
relief. “Now we can get to work at last.” 
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“She’s a clever child,” she declared, “and 
I must say that of all the family she is the 
one who is most like me. She has an original 
mind.” 

Marjorie turned square round to hide her 
dimples behind Malcolm’s shoulder. His eyes 
were dancing. “Good work, Marjorie,” he 
whispered as he tucked his hand under her 
arm, “even if you are Aunt Clarissa’s niece.” 


C sy Frank Lillie Pollock, 


Their first job was to make the shack in- 
habitable, and it looked like a big one. They 
cleared out the rubbish and built a fire in the 
fireplace; but it drew badly, and a constant 
drip of water fell into the room when the 
heat began to melt the snow on the roof. 

“T vote we let it go and start fresh in the 
morning,” Neil said in disgust. “It’s too big 
a job to tackle so late in the day.” 

It was, in fact, getting late, and they were 
both tired from following the trail all day. 
They made themselves as comfortable as they 
could beside the smoky fireplace and went to 
sleep. 

The next morning a stir in the cabin wak- 
ened Tom. Though it was not yet daylight, 
Neil was up and had lighted a fire over which 
he was already frying bacon. 

“What’s the early start for?” Tom asked 
in some annoyance. 

“ve been awake for a couple of hours 
thinking,” said his partner. “I had to get up. 
Look here, Tom, I don’t believe George ever 
wintered in this shack!” 

“But where, then?” said Tom, rolling out 
of his blankets. 

“T don’t know. But Antoine brought us to 
the wrong place. I know that George’s old 
camp was near the Bigfish River, and that 
there was a big rock bluff across from it. 
Where’s your river and your bluff? And any- 
way he’d have made a better winter camp 
than this place.” 

“Td thought of that myself,” Tom ad- 
mitted. “But where’s the right place?” 

“Where Antoine’s gone. It can’t be many 
miles. He expected to get there last night. 
Otherwise he’d never have started so late.” 

“Then he’s beaten us after all!” Tom ex- 
claimed. 

“Not a bit of it. There’s snow enough for 
trailing. Come, let’s eat, and then we'll find 
out which way he went.” 

As soon as the boys had had their break- 
fast they started up the lake, following An- 
toine’s tracks and carrying only their guns. 
The trail was clear in the light, fresh snow. 
It led up the shore of the lake and back to 
the point where they had finished the por- 
tage, but then it turned into the woods. 
Within a few hundred yards it doubled back 
and led down the lake again. “I thought so,” 
said Neil grimly. “Now he’s on the real. trail.” 

he moccasin tracks wound in and out 
among the spruces, but still in general fol- 
lowed the shore of the lake. They passed 
opposite the site of the cabin on the far shore, 
held straight on for perhaps a mile, to where 
the lake ended, and then turned north across 
a rocky, sparsely wooded ridge. 

Almost at a run the boys followed the trail 
through-a tangled cedar swamp below the 
ridge, up another slope and through two or 
three miles of rolling jack pine and birch. 
Then they came upon a small, deep creek 
that flowed swiftly in the direction in which 
they were going. The trail followed the 
shores of the stream. Within ten minutes the 
woods broke away and revealed an extensive 
marsh, overgrown with long brown grass and 
cat-tails—perhaps an old beaver meadow. 
Through it the creek wandered in wide 
curves. Muskrat lodges were everywhere, and 
the trails of the tiny animals were plain in 
the snow. 

“Bet this is the famous musquash range,” 
Tom whispered. 

But they had no time to examine it then. 
At the other side of the marsh the woods 
closed along the stream, and the moccasin 
trail left the running water. For almost an- 
other hour they traced it through irregular, 
broken forest. Then they stopped short. Just 
ahead the woods opened on the wide, rocky 
shore of a large river that ran blackly 
through the snow. On the opposite side rose 
a gray, steep bluff. On the near shore, less 
than fifty yards in front of them, stood a 
large, substantially built log cabin surrounded 
with spruce stumps. Smoke was blowing cheer- 
ily from the chimney. No one was in sight, 
but the footprints led straight to the cabin. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


FIRES are not put out with promised water. 


NO LEAF on any bough ever trembles alone ; 
no man in any community remains uninflu- 
enced by his neighbors. 


Be this “4 that when Things are said or 


don 
Both Rain and Snow have Friends, but Slush 
has none. 


THE AMOUNT OF GOLD in the waters of 
the ocean cannot be known, but there are 
millions of tons of it. One estimate places the 
amount at $50,000,000 worth for every in- 
habitant of the globe. The only difficulty is 
to get it out. 


IF A MAN could read 180 laws a day for ten 
years, he would almost complete the list of 
657,892 laws that are now said to be in effect 
in the United States. The multitude of our 
laws may or may not be a proof that we are 
a well-regulated people, but it does call atten- 
tion to the simplicity of the Ten Command- 
ments. 


AT AN ORPHANAGE in Boston, measles, 
scarlet fever, mumps and other diseases of 
children annually afflicted about one third of 
the 325 inmates. Then the authorities insti- 
tuted a regular dental service. After eight 
months of dental work the diseases almost 
disappeared; from which it is a just assump- 
tion that healthy teeth greatly increase the 
children’s powers of resistance. 


A FLOCK OF SWANS that belong to the 
bishop’s palace in Wells, Somerset, England, 
use the ancient moat as their swimming pool. 
From one of the palace windows hangs a rope 
that reaches to the water and that is attached 
to a bell in the building, and whenever the 
swans are hungry they tug at the rope until 
they succeed in ringing the bell and some one 
throws down food to them. A bishop’s daugh- 
ter taught them the trick. 


THE TERM GRAND CANON applies to 
that part of the Colorado River which lies 
in northern Arizona. It is a gorge 217 miles 
long, 4000 to 6000 feet deep and from 1 to 15 
miles wide at the top. Far away to the north, 
however, on Green River, a tributary of the 
Colorado, there begins a greatly depressed 
river bed that continues through Utah and 
Arizona for 1000 miles, “more mysterious in 
its depths than the Himalayas in their 
height.” 


A MIXTURE OF ONE PART Paris green to 
one hundred parts of dust—road dust is good 
—thrown up in a cloud, to be carried by a 
light wind and allowed to settle on pools 
where mosquitoes breed, is the newest and 
most successful method of killing the larve. 
The minute quantity of the poison is not 
injurious to stock that might drink of the 
water, and the only possible danger: is that 
of inhaling the dust, which can be guarded 
against. The larve of the mosquito eat any- 
thing that is held suspended by the surface 
tension of the water, and they are easily 
poisoned. 


A DISPUTE OF LONG STANDING was 
settled by the recent decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals that grants 
to Glenn H. Curtiss the fundamental patent 
for the hydroaéroplane. The Fabre plane, 


though it appeared at a much earlier date, 
was ruled out because it never landed with- 
out being wrecked; and the original inven- 
tion of Janin, the other party to the suit, 
was of a plane that was useless because it 
could not rise from the water. Janin did not 
put his idea into practice until January 26, 
1911, and Curtiss preceded him by two days. 
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PAPER MONEY 


Wie tu a great and costly war 
lays a burden of debt upon a people, 
or whenever a general prostration of 
business brings “hard times,” with an appar- 
ent diminution of money in circulation, we 
may expect that the advocates of fiat money 
will make themselves heard. Those who do 
not clearly understand the character and the 
function of money argue that a large amount 
of currency issued by the government at its 
good pleasure will make it easier to pay off 
the national debt and to restore activity to 
business, but the truth is the exact contrary. 

Money is a convenient medium for ex- 
changing different kinds of wealth, and it is a 
measure of value, but it is “wealth” only to a 
limited extent, and never unless it is a certifi- 
cate that represents some exact quantity of 
real value, such as an ounce of gold or a 
pound of silver. Now, a debt can be dis- 
charged only by paying out real wealth, not 
by tendering unsecured paper, however it 
may be inscribed. Business can be stimulated 
only by producing real wealth; not by dis- 
tributing wagonloads of governmental “ prom- 

ises to pay. 

What happens when a country surrenders 
to the doctrine of cheap paper money we 
can see in the plight of Germany and Russia. 
Neither makes the slightest progress in dis- 
charging the debts it owes by printing the 
billions of marks or rubles that flow from the 
presses. The paper only adds to the already 
burdensome liabilities of the government. If 
business is comparatively brisk in Germany, 
it is because the Germans are feverishly pro- 
ducing real wealth under the pressure of the 
demands for reparation and of the necessities 
of the people. There is abundant evidence 
that the cheap money that prevails there 
depresses the purchasing power of the Ger- 
man workingman’s wages and redounds to 
the profit of the speculator and the broker 
only. Russia is bankrupt already and Ger- 
many is nearly bankrupt. 

The country is better off for every particle 
of real wealth—foodstuffs, machinery, cloth- 
ing, iron and copper ore, cotton, wool, power 
plants, railways, or what not—that our peo- 
ple produce; but printing a billion dollars in 
paper money does not add to the national 
wealth. It merely depreciates our measure of 
value and unsettles and lowers every other 
standard of real value. It takes away from 
the wage earner in increased prices more than 
it will ever give him in increased paper wages. 

The thing has been tried so many times in 
the past and has worked so invariably to the 
injury of both nation and individual that not 
many people seriously maintain the argu- 
ments for fiat money in its old crude form; 
but it is often suggested that we establish 
some other standard than gold and that 
the government finance public improvements 
by issuing money instead of by borrowing 
through a bond issue. 

There is nothing financially sacred about 
gold as a standard of value. Something else 
may possibly be found that will do as well, 
but it must be something concrete, something 
clearly definable, something that has an in- 
trinsic value of its own, if we are not to 
suffer from a constantly fluctuating and often 
disappearing standard of values. As for financ- 
ing public improvements by printing paper 
money, such improvements can be created 
only by spending real capital—the capital of 
stored-up wealth represented by money and 
the capital of brain and muscle contributed 
by the engineers and the workmen. Hitherto 
the money capital has been contributed by 
those who buy the bonds, and their advances 
are eventually repaid to them, together with 
interest, which is their compensation for 
waiting for repayment. If the government 
tries to do without real capital and thinks it 
can make printed money do the work, it will 
fail. It can get the work done, no doubt, but 
when it pays for it in that kind of money, it 
will find that there will be an unsettling and 
diminishing of real values everywhere. Almost 
everything we own will be worth a little less 
for purposes of exchange. That is the way in 
which the capital fund of the country will 
be drawn upon to finance the improvements. 

The capital of a nation can be increased 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


only by continuous work, and by saving out 
of the proceeds of work something with 
which to extend our operations. Printing 
pieces of paper and calling them dollars will 
not do it. Government cannot create wealth 
otherwise than as individuals create it. There 
is no magic by which money that does not 
represent wealth created by work can be 
made to be worth what it pretends to be 
worth. 
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WINTER 


COULD enjoy summer if I did not 

always have to worry about the next 

winter,” remarked a harassed citizen. 
“In July a fellow always has to begin to save 
up for December.” 

Indeed, for those who live in the northern 
half of the country winter is the expensive 
season. The cost of lighting and heating the 
house, the store, the office, becomes one of 
the serious burdens of life, not greatly re- 
lieved by the diminishing size of the iceman’s 
bill. Winter clothing costs more than summer 
clothing because there has to be more of it. 
Most families pay more for food in winter 
than in summer; they consume more meat, 
and they no longer have the kitchen garden 
to help supply their wants. The tax collector 
makes his visits usually in winter or just as 
it is breathing its preliminary blasts; in win- 
ter there is more often urgent need of the 
plumber’s services; and in winter worthy 
charities seem more worthy, numerous and 
insistent than at any other time of year. 

So there is good reason for sympathizing 
with the point of view of him who feels that 
the passing of winter means only a breathing 
space in which to get ready for the next 
winter. The struggle of man against winter 
epitomizes man’s life. 

But would he be happier if he did not have 


that struggle? Ask of the tropics and get the . 


answer. What the human race has accom- 
plished is owing in no small degree to winter. 
Without its threat and scourge men would 
probably never have attained the impulse 
to thrift, the ingenuity and the strength of 
character that have brought about civiliza- 


tion. 
oS 


THE OVERTURN IN FRANCE 


ABINET crises appear in France with 
C dramatic suddenness. None ever arose 
more unexpectedly than when M. Briand 
resigned office last month. Apparently the 
only person who foresaw the resignation ten 
minutes before it occurred was the premier 
himself; and even he may not have deter- 
mined upon the act much farther ahead than 
that. Fresh from successful defense of French 
interests before the Washington conference, 
he went to meet Mr. Lloyd George at Cannes, 
where he obtained a formal promise that in 
the event of an unprovoked attack upon his 
country by Germany Great Britain would 
come fully to its aid. Then, returning to 
Paris, he by his eloquence made it sure that 
the Chamber would support his policies and 
approve his acts—and that was the moment 
he chose for resigning. 

No reader of the news needs to be told that 
that is not the whole story. M. Briand had 
secret as well as open enemies. They were in 
his own camp. Though they professed to 
agree with him, they intrigued to assassinate 
him politically. By quitting office he virtually 
challenged them to obtain settlements of con- 
troverted questions more favorable to France 
than he had obtained. If they should fail, as 


“he probably believes they will, his course will 


be vindicated, and the machinations that led 
to his retirement will be condemned. 

Events move so swiftly in these days that 
even before these lines meet the reader’s eye 
France may render its verdict on the intrigues 
that brought about the crisis and the political 
change that it produced, for there is the pact 
with England, of which Briand said, “Take 
it or leave it.’ The new government cannot 
dally with it. If it is rejected, can M. Poin- 
caré get better terms? If not, why was Briand 
denounced for accepting it? And there is the 
Genoa conference. To go on with it—and it is 
almost inconceivable that it should be aban- 
doned—is to follow Briand’s policy and 
raises a cynical inquiry why he should have 
been ousted for doing what his adversary and 
successors are forced to do. On the other hand 
it may be that the caprice of the Chamber 
may lead it to support M. Poincaré, who is 
undoubtedly a strong man, in whatever re- 
versal of policies he has in mind. 

There is a personal side to the change that 
has taken place. M. Briand made hosts -of 
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friends on his visit to this country. Hundreds 
of thousands of Americans watched his course 
at the Washington conference with sympathy 
and approval. They regret that he did not 
remain in office to finish the work he had so 
skillfully undertaken. But the combination in 
the French government system of ministerial 
responsibility to the Chamber with the divid- 
ing of the members who compose the Cham- 
ber into groups leaves a premier no assurance 
that a fresh alignment of groups for and 
against him may not any day result in his 
downfall. 
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THE FARM CONFERENCE 


S we all know, the farmer has suffered a 
A great deal from the rapid fall in the 
prices of farm products and has suffered 
all the more because the decline in the prices 
of the things he has to buy has been less 
marked. But the farmer is by no means 
friendless. He has friends in Congress who 
are preparing and enacting legislation that is 
expected to help him; and he has friends in 
other public and semipublic positions who 
are no less interested in establishing the fun- 
damental industry of agriculture on a sounder 
and firmer basis. 

The farm conference at Washington, called 
by President Harding and including nearly 
two hundred representatives of agricultural 
and allied occupations, gave intelligent con- 
sideration to a score of proposals for system- 
atizing the business of farming. The trouble 
in the past has always been that each farmer 
went his own way, conducting his affairs by 
rule of thumb, more or less ignorant of what 
other farmers were doing, and uninformed 
or insufficiently informed of the precise con- 
ditions in other industries or in other parts 
of the world—things that must always sensi- 
bly affect the market for his crops. 

The conference favored an organization for 
studying and reporting on crop and business 
conditions all over the world, and for making 

a careful survey of domestic conditions in 
pe of the planting season, so that farm- 
ers can have the benefit of informed advice 
concerning the probable demand that they 
will have to meet. 

Crop insurance by codperative or mutual 
organizations or by private companies was 
also suggested and found warm supporters. 
The conference also approved Mr. Ford’s 
plan for turning the Muscle Shoals plant into 
a fertilizer factory and would like to have 
the government accept his offer. 

The idea of “valorization,” or minimum 
price fixing, had many advocates. Economists 
do not like the idea and are united in declar- 
ing that it will not work satisfactorily. When 
better information is available on the subject 
of probable demand and supply such an 
expedient should not be necessary. 

The conference was united in believing that 
transportation charges were too high and 
that some way should be found to reduce the 
cost a ton of carriage by railway. It was 
the general opinion also that to form codper- 
ative associations for marketing and for pur- 
chasing ‘supplies would be sure to improve 
the farmers’ financial condition. Our farmers 
can learn much from the highly successful co- 
operative undertakings that European farm- 
ers are conducting; and even here at home 
in the experience of Western fruit growers 
there is some excellent matter for grain and 
potato growers to consider. 

Our American soil and the sturdy character 
of our American farmers are an ample foun- 
dation for a highly profitable agriculture. All 
that we need is better information, improved 
business methods and a more general spirit of 
codperation. That, in brief, is what the con- 
ference has made clear. 


o 8 
WHY SOCIALISM FAILS 


R a century or more socialism has been 

a growing movement. Not only did the 
number of avowed socialists increase, 

but the ideas and the spirit of socialism so 
far infiltrated the political structure of many 
Western nations that laws distinctly social- 
istic in character were advocated and enacted 
by public men who were not socialists at all. 
Marx did not invent socialism, though he 
was the most voluminous and dogmatic in- 
terpreter of the movement. But though Marx 
by his energy and enthusiasm breathed new 
life into a social doctrine that had languished 
before his day, he seems to have sowed the 
seeds of a fatal disease in the apparently 
flourishing body of socialism as he left it. 
Socialism broke down during the war. It 
failed to hold the allegiance of thousands 
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who before the fighting began had declared 
themselves to be internationalists. It has 
broken down further since the war. In Russia 
it is proving itself impractical as the basis of 
government. In other countries—notably in 
Germany, where it was once strong—it is 
losing its hold on many who used to believe 
in it. Its leaders have frittered away their 
authority in endless disputes and disagree- 
ments. The rank and file have lost confidence 
in the future and become discouraged. Why 
is it? 

Probably the true answer is that which is 
given by two recent writers on the subject. 
One, Dr. Rudolf Eucken, the famous German 
philosopher, discusses socialism from a purely 
abstract point of view. He examines the doc- 
trine without passion in the light of certain 
general principles and in the search for phil- 
osophic truth. The other writer is Mr. Shaw 
Desmond, who for a good many years was 
an active member of the Socialist party in 
Great Britain, and who speaks from a close 
knowledge of the effect of the doctrine on 
the minds and souls of those who accept it. 

Both men are convinced that socialism 
fails because it has become almost exclu- 
sively materialistic. That, we believe, is the 
work of Marx. Before him socialism was pre- 
dominantly idealistic. With Marx it became 
confused with economic theory, concerned 
with a redistribution of the profits of indus- 
try, ambitious for wider enjoyment of physi- 
cal comfort, complicated by the lower motives 
of envy and appetite. The overpowering 
materialism of this industrial age, in which 
the production of tangible wealth has been 
so tremendously augmented, has left its mark 
on socialism. The socialists do not talk or 
think of the higher life; their doctrine pro- 
fesses to bring men together in a common 
cause, but the bond is an external one, the 
common possession of certain material de- 
sires. Socialism has no higher life to offer, 
no divine fire in which individual differences 
can be fused. Mr. Desmond finds that the 
only visible goal at which modern socialism 
aims is “more money for less work.” It makes 
no spiritual or intellectual appeal. Though 
the leaders may themselves be high-minded, 
they act nevertheless on the principle that 
only the lowest motives can be depended 
on to move the masses. 

In that they are wrong. If nationalism 
overcame socialism in 1914, it was because 
nationalism appealed to something that was 
not selfish in the heart of man. Only move- 
ments that are founded on something else 
than self-interest and envy of others can 
persist and sway mankind. Sooner or later 
we shall have to find some way out of the 
stifling materialism of this age, but socialism 
is not that way. Whatever it might have 
become, it is not now a protest against ma- 
terialism, but only a demand for a different 
distribution of the spoils. And if the world 
is to be governed by materialists it will prefer 
those who have at least the technique of 
working together and getting things done in 
a businesslike way. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HERE seems to be no doubt that the 

documents that the agents of the East 
Siberian government displayed at Washing- 
ton with so much parade are forgeries or 
misrepresentations. There is nothing to show 
that anyone authorized to speak for France 
has made any advances whatever toward an 
entente with Japan in that quarter of Asia. 
But although the persons who are in author- 
ity at Chita are clearly unscrupulous and 
irresponsible, the world cannot afford en- 
tirely to ignore the situation in eastern Sibe- 
ria. Japanese armed forces are occupying a 
considerable part of that region and admin- 
istering it as if it were part of the Japanese 
Empire. So far none of the other powers has 
intervened; they are apparently relieved to 
have Japanese attention turned toward Sibe- 
ria rather than toward China and the Pacific 
islands. But if the Japanese continue to 
occupy eastern Siberia, there is sure to be 
trouble, for when Russia regains its national 
consciousness it is not likely to submit to 
being cut off entirely from the Pacific. 


oJ 


Asm dispatch reports that the crown 
. jewels of Russia, which disappeared 
during the early days of the revolution, have 
turned up in Germany. It is alleged that 
Herr Hugo Stinnes, who gets into almost 
every dispatch that comes from Berlin, has 
them, and that he took them as security for 
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a large sum of money that he lent to some 
unnamed personages. The crown jewels in- 
clude the famous Orloff diamond, which is 
worth more than a million dollars, and an 


almost equally famous black pearl necklace, | 


which is valued at four hundred thousand 
dollars. There was a story current a year or 
two ago that Prince Yusopoff had saved the 
jewels at the time of the czar’s arrest, but if 
he did save them he never produced them 
openly. The whole affair is mysterious. It is 
at least possible that the most valuable jewels 


are buried somewhere in Russia, and that | 
their hiding place may be forgotten before | 


circumstances permit them to be unearthed. 
9 


RUSSIAN statistician has discovered that 

the Russian birth rate, which was almost 
40 a thousand before the war, was only 13 
a thousand in 1919, and that the death rate, 
which was 25.4 in 1913, was 75 six years 
later. We give the figures for what they may 
be worth, for we imagine that the vital sta- 
tistics of Russia would be hard to collect and 
not to be trusted; but there can be no doubt 
of the tremendous waste of population. In 
only twelve of the “governments” of Euro- 
pean Russia the loss of population is esti- 
mated at three million. 


e 
HE President has submitted to Congress 


the report of the joint international 
commission that has been studying the prob- 


lem of deepening the Welland Canal and | 


of canalizing the upper St. Lawrence so that 
seagoing steamships can go up into the Great 
Lakes. The commission recommends the plan 
and puts the probable cost at $310,000,000. 
There will be some lively discussion of the 
project in Congress, for there are two firmly 
held opinions about it. 


+] 


HE COMPANION spoke last winter of 

Marcus Garvey, the enterprising negro 
promoter who was dreaming of a great negro 
republic in Africa to which he meant that 
millions of American colored men should 
emigrate. Mr. Garvey has since got into 
trouble with the post-office authorities, who 
accuse him of using the mails in an attempt 
to defraud. Specifically, it is alleged that he 
has been getting a great deal of money from 
negroes all over the country for stock in the 
Black Star Line of steamships, which has a 
legal existence indeed, but which owns oniy 
two or three ships, all quite unsuited for 
the purpose that the corporation advertises, 
which is to run a freight and passenger serv- 
ice between Africa and the United States. 


e 


ENATOR NEWBERRY is at length con- 
firmed in his seat, though by a close 
vote. The majority. was composed wholly of 
his own party associates, and several Repub- 
licans felt obliged to vote against the validity 
of his title. The case has been so largely a 


- matter of party politics that the final vote 


cannot be said to have settled anything judi- 
cially. We can at least congratulate ourselves 
that the money spent in advancing the New- 
berry candidacy was not used corruptly. It 
all seems to have gone for “legitimate” cam- 
paign expenses—which would not have been 
the case forty years ago. 


o 


N event peculiarly significant to Irishmen 
occurred when the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland moved out of Dublin Castle and the 
provisional government of the new free state, 
headed by Michael Collins, moved in. For 
centuries “the Castle” has been the symbol 
of British rule in Ireland. “Castle govern- 
ment” was the term—always opprobrious— 
used in referring to the administrative system 
that was provided by the Act of Union. That 
a government of native Irishmen, chosen by 
their fellow countrymen, should be occupy- 
ing the castle, and that the Irish flag and not 
the Union Jack should be flying from its 
towers, must convince even the most sus- 
picious Nationalist that the treaty of London 
did accomplish something definite in the 
direction of Irish independence. Dublin Castle 
was originally built in 1205, as a stronghold 
both to defend and to overawe the city. It 
has been enlarged at different times, and be- 
sides being a fortress it has served at one 
time or another as a mint, a prison and a 
place of royal ceremonies. It was once be- 
sieged by Thomas Fitzgerald, son of the Earl 
of Kildare, in the course of the feuds that 
long existed between the Fitzgeralds and 
those Butlers who were the favorites of 


Henry VIII. Since 1565 it has been ‘generally 
used as the viceregal residence in Ireland. 























Rice and wheat grains as they grow, also puffed to 8 times normal size 


125 Million 


Explosions in each kernel 


Puffed grains are whole grains puffed to bubbles by 
Prof. A. P. Anderson’s great process. 

The grains are sealed in guns, then rolled for an hour in a 
fearful heat. The bit of moisture in each food cell is thus changed 
to steam. That steam explodes when.the- guns are shot. 

Over 125 million explosions occur in every kernel—one for 
each food cell. Thus the food cells are all blasted, so digestion 
is made easy and complete. 


Scientific tidbits 
The object is to make the whole grains easy to digest, so 
that every element will feed. 
But the result is also more delightful grain foods than were 
ever known before. The toasted grains become airy morsels 


with the texture of a snowflake. They crush at a touch. And 
the high heat gives a nut-like flavor. 








Thus whole grains in their ideal form are made delightful 
food confections. Children revel in them—eat them morning, 
noon and night. 

They get the whole-grain elements in plenty. 

And they have a food for any hour—between meals or at 
bedtime—which does not tax the stomach. 

Do you serve Puffed Grains as often as you should? 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 





Puffed Rice is the finest breakfast 
dainty ever served 


Puffed Wheat in milk makes chil- 
dren delight in whole wheat 





Use to add a nut-like blend to any Hungry children eat like peanuts 
dish of fruit if you salt or butter 


The Quaker Oats @mpany Sole Makers 


3674 
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THE PLANTING OF THE TREES 


ACT I 


(Scene: A grassy space with shrubbery or a 
hedge on both sides, but without trees. Time, 
a hundred years ago, more or less. A little 
girl, Patience, dressed in sprigged muslin and 
a broad-brimmed hat, enters from the right. 
She looks round wistfully, then takes off her 
hat and fans herself.) 

PatieNCE: Dear me, I am so weary and so 
warm! (She continues to fan herself for a 
while; then she turns to go, but stops as a 
boy dressed in old-time costume enters, whis- 
tling, from the left. He stops whistling, sweeps 
off his hat and makes a low bow. Patience 
curtsies.) Good morning, Peter Gray. 

Peter: Ah, Mistress Patience, good morn- 
ing! Why do you look so troubled ? 

Patience: I have been walking. far, and 
the sun is hot. I wish some shade were near, 
but, alack, this bare old field! 

PETER (looking round): True; not even a 
little cedar for shade. For my part, I am 
hungry; I would give much to see an apple 
tree in the corner yonder. 

Patience: I am looking for a place to hold 
my birthday picnic in. They told me of this 
grass field bordered by a stream; but what 
are grass and water without shade? 

Peter (gazing round thoughtfully): And 
there’s no shade on the commons, either, and 
none on the village green. 

Patience: Even in our own yards, yours 
and mine and many others, there is no shade. 
(She stands musing; presently she looks up.) 
Peter! (Peter gives another low bow.) Nay, 
no foolishness; I am serious. Why cannot the 
children of the village—you and I and the 
rest, even the little ones—plant trees in our 
fields and yards when April comes again? 

Peter: A fine idea! (He grows serious.) 
But stay! Trees take a long, long time to 
grow; we should be old men and women 
before some of our plantings were trees. No, 
Patience, all our work would do us but little 
good! 

PatieENCcE (whose face has shadowed while 
he speaks, and who stands silent for a mo- 
ment, then smiles joyfully): O Peter, but 
they will do some one some good some day! 

Peter (gazes at her): You are right. Shall 
we go and tell the other children our plan? 

Patience (nodding): Eight months from 
now, next April, we’ll meet here, you and I, 
and plant our chosen trees. And the other 
boys and girls, they will plant theirs where 
they are needed. (She claps her hands joy- 
fully.) 

Peter: Hooray! (They skip away, one 
toward the right, the other toward the left.) 
I know already what kind of tree will be my 


choice! 
ACT Ti 


(Same scene, eight months later. Music 
sounds softly and faintly behind the scenes. 


Patience enters from the right. She wears a _ 


large gingham apron and a sunbonnet and 
carries a hoe over her shoulder and a seed- 
ling tree under one arm. Going over to a cor- 
ner, she puts the seedling down and begins to 
dig. While she is digging, Peter in a rough 


gardening costume and carrying a spade 
enters from the left. They greet each other. 
Peter begins to dig, whistling as he works. 
Patience, kneeling, sets her seedling upright 
in the ground and packs the sod round it. 
After a while Peter stops to watch her.) 


Patience (standing off and surveying her 
work with pride) : 
You could not well be slimmer, elm, 
You could not well be smaller, 
_ (Spreads her hands horizontally) 
But stouter, stouter, stouter grow, 
And taller, taller, taller ; 
(Spreads her hands vertically) 
And green, and yet more green, my elm, 
Until some future day 
You make a broad, cool tent of shade 
(Lifts her arms and spreads them wide) 
Where tired folk may stay. 


(As she pauses, Peter, laughing, stands erect 
and drops a few seeds one by one into the 
hole he has dug. Patience looks on with a 
smile.) : 

PETER (slowly as he drops the seed) : 

Apple seed, apple seed, 

If you knew my apple need, 
Very quickly you would be 
A fruitful apple tree. 


But if you cannot soon enough 
Grow up to give me joy, 

Then apples bear some other year 
To please some other boy! 





(They leave, smiling, by the way they 
came.) 

(A small boy enters. He wears working 
clothes and carries either a spade or a hoe, as 
do all who come in later on. He wears a 
large, broad-brimmed straw hat. After he has 
prepared the ground with much deliberation 
he stands up and drops an acorn into a hole. 
Three girls enter and set to work. The small 
boy turns to them proudly.) 

SMALL Boy: . 

Guess what I’ve left in the ground. 
It has a small cap, and it’s round. 
One of these days it’s going to be 
A great oak tree 





(Reaches his arms out as though measuring 
a huge trunk) 
Planted by me! 

(The girls plant seeds. As they do so they 
say in turn, “Pear,” “Peach,” “Cherry.” Then 
they recite their lines.) 

First Girt: Rain, fall on little seed! 

SECOND GIRL: Sun, shine on little shoot! 

THIRD GIRL: Stay away, frost and weed! 


ALL (smiling at one another and pointing 
to the ground): We’ve planted fruit! 

(As the girls leave, three boys enter, choose 
places and begin to prepare the ground. As 
each boy drops a nut into the hole he has 
made he calls its name.) 

First Boy: Walnut. 

SEconpD Boy: Chestnut. 

Tuirp Boy: Butternut. 

(The first boy continues) : 

Each a little speck, 

But they will grow. 

Some one, we know, 

Will pick them by the peck! 


(They go out, and several other boys and 
girls, carrying seedlings, come in and begin to 
prepare the ground. When they have worked 
awhile, one of the boys straightens up and 
says): 

Grow, slender birch, in sun and wind 
And falling silver rain ; 

There’ll come a day when you will find 
You have not grown in vain. 

I leave you planted for the sake 

Of something useful you will make. 


(A little later a girl who has been planting 
maple seeds rises from her knees and stands 
looking at her work.) 

Girt: 

Pure green in the springtime, 
Golden in the fall— 

Oh, I think the maple 
Is the fairest tree of all! 


_(The boys and girls leave, and three small 


+ boys come; they set out small cedars, spruces 


and pines.) 
First Boy: 
Other trees put off their leaves 
In winter’s storm and stress; 
SECOND Boy: 
We plant the faithful evergreens— 


THIRD Boy: 

They never do undress! 

(The boys run off laughing, and three girls 
come in and set out a hawthorn tree, a laurel 
and a lilac bush.) 

FIRST GIRL: 

Some trees for food and some for wood 
And some for other duty, 

And some for loveliness alone— 
Just beauty. 


SECOND GIRL (pointing to the ground): 
Laurel, hawthorn, lilac, 
Lovely in a row— 

THIRD GIRL: 
How the world will praise you 
When your blossoms blow! 





ORAWN BY KATHARINE L. MALLETT 


A PLAY FOR ARBOR DAY 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


(They dance away, and two very small 
children, a girl and a boy, come in hand in 
hand, carrying seedlings. They prepare the 
ground, singing softly to themselves as they 
work, then set out their seedlings. After a 
while the little girl stands erect.) 


Gr: 

I know what all the other treés were, 

But mine’s a fir! 

There'll be fruit and flowers for the 

other girls 
And shade and nuts for the boys, 

But on this little tree 

There’s going to be 

When Christmas comes so cheerily— 
Toys! 

(Brings her hands together with a sharp 
blow, gives a little jump, claps her hands, 
and laughs with delight.) 

(The boy shakes the dirt from his clothes; 
he looks at his companion and laughs.) 

Boy: 

And when your tree on Christmas Eve 
Is standing fine and jolly, 

Close by will shine a part of mine— 
Happy, happy holly! 


(The two children run off hand in hand. 
Just before they get out of sight they turn 
back and look at their trees. The boy makes 
a gesture toward his, and the little girl kisses 
her hand to hers.) 

(The music that introduces the Tree Song 
is played softly behind the scene, and after 
an interval all the children return together; 
some enter from the right, the others from the 
left. They stand in a scattered group facing 
one another.) 

Peter (with a gesture toward the back- 
ground): 

Who loves a tree will plant a tree! 
This was the month for you and me. 

PATIENCE: 

The long spring rains had trickled down 

And made the old earth rich and brown; 

The sun had warmed the southern breeze— 

Fine to plant trees! 

ANOTHER GIRL: 

Only some little slips of green 
With not a sign of blossom seen. 

ANOTHER BOY: 

Or, even smaller still, a few 
Brown acorns, or a twig or two. 

A THIRD GIRL: 

But with a hope and with a prayer 
We gave them to the old earth’s care. 

A SMALLER GIRL: Shine, sun! 

A SMALLER Boy: Fall, rain! 

ANOTHER LITTLE GIRL: Winds, come and go! 


THE THREE TOGETHER: And make our dear 
trees grow! 
A GIRL: 
Then, some good year,—it may be late,— 
Red cherries by a pasture gate; 
Gold apples by a garden wall; 
A silver poplar slim and tall; 
VERY SMALL BOY: A broad-armed oak 
with sheltering shade. 


Boy: A graceful birch set in a glade. 
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Master-Workmen’s Tools 


help any boy 
do 









Use one once, and you 
will see why experts 
think so much of 


KEEN KUTTER 
& DRAWING KNIVES 


Grip the handles and notice how blade 
is poised at perfect angle for sure, easy 
cutting. Blade has no weld. Its pitch 
stays true. 


Made of Wonderful Steel 


Tempered away up deep from the edge, 
so this blade, forged of a single piece of 
finest tested tool steel, stands years of 
sharpening. Truly a Master-Tool. 

Buy Tools With This In Mind: 


“The recollection of QUALITY remains 
long after the PRICE is forgotten.”’ 


Trade Mark Registered E. C. SIMMONS 
Simmons Hardware Co, 


The Tool that is GUARANTEED is stamped 
with this name: } 


KEEN KUTTER 








Made in Our Own Great Buffalo Factories 


This Roomy, Tapestry 
Covered Sofa— 
Yours for 20c a Day 


Sold at Factory-to-Family price. Easy-to-meet pay- 
ments. Rocker and Chair to Match. Only three of 1227 
Furnishings shown in our new 128 page Larkin Book 
of Better Homes. Helpful whether you want one piece 
of furniture, a roomful or wish to furnish the home 
throughout. Sent FREE if you check first line below. 
Convenience of payments. Saving in money. Beauti- 
fully designed, well-built Furnishings. Such are the 
advantages of this offer. 


O Furnishings 
0 Symphonic Pianos 
O Symphonic Player Pianos 
O Symphonolas 
(Check offer interested in) 


Music lovers are found in nearly every community 
praising our Symphonic Pianos, Player Pianos and 
Symphonolas (those wonderful phonographs with the 
natural tone which play all Records). 


‘No Money Down—30 Days’ FREE 
Trial. 1 to 4 Years’ TIME 


Check above for the Book wanted. Send this adver- 
tisement, with full name and address right now. 


Letthttt CO ta 








(a 
Desk FYC-222 Buffalo, N. Y. 








SLEUTH AUTOMATIC LIQUID PISTOL 


Guaranteed, Will stop 
the most vicious dog 
(or man) without per- 
manent injury. Per- 
fectly safetocarry. Fires Pat’d 
and recharges by pulling 

trigger. Loads from any liquid. 
No cartridges required, Over six 
shots in one loading. All dealers, 
or by mail 25c. Money order or 
stamps; no coins. Dp, & O.G. HEYEN 
129 Atkins Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Keep Your Skin- Pores 


Active and Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass. 
































WHY not spend Spring, Summer and Fall fi 
gathering butterflies, insects? I buy & 
hundreds of kinds for collections. Some wort 

$1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price list. Get posted 
now. Send 25c. (NOT STAMPS) for my I!lus- 
trated Prospectus. MR. SINCLAIR, e 


t r 
in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, California 
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VERY SMALL Boy: Red holly shining in the 
snow. 
VERY SMALL GIRL: A slim, dark fir where 
candles glow. 
Girt: A maple, green with the spring. 
Boy: An aspen, coolly fluttering. 
Gir-: 
A guardian elm for me, for you 
And for our kin the long years through. 
Girt: Come, wind and sun and warm, 
sweet breeze, 
Att: And bless our trees! 


(They stand silent for a moment, then 
leave the stage as they came.) 


ACT Ill 


(The same spot, but somewhat different in 
appearance; time, many years later. The 
same music that was played in the second act 
sounds again; this time it is louder and 
quicker. While the introductory music is 
playing children enter singly, in pairs and in 
groups. They are the same children who took 
part in the other acts, but they are now 
dressed to impersonate children of a much 
later generation. They are carrying and wear- 
ing the products of the trees that were 
planted so many years ago. The costume of 
each child is designed to suggest more or less 
plainly the special tree that he or she repre- 
sents. They advance to the centre of the stage 
and there, grouped informally, sing the Tree 
Song in the way that is indicated.) 


TREE SONG 
(Several girls and boys sing together.) 


Sing a song of happy trees 
Whispering, bending, blowing; 
Wind among the lovely leaves 
Fluttering and flowing; 
Rest and shadow at their feet; 
Lullaby and song 
From the birds upon their boughs, 
All day long. 


CHORUS 
(The smaller children sing alone.) 


Wind and sun, be good to them! 
Bless them, rain and dew! 

God be greatly thanked for them 
All the long years through! 


(Several older children sing together.) 


Sing a song of happy trees— 
Golden fruit and flowers, 

Silver bark and carven cane, 
Autumn nuts in showers ; 

Food and shelter, song and joy, 
All the time they bring. 

Hear the song of happy trees 
That we gladly sing. 


CHORUS 


(The smaller children sing alone, and then repeat, 
with all the rest joining in.) 


Wind and rain be good to them! 
Bless them, dew and sun! 

God be greatly thanked for them 
Every, every one! 


[curtain] 





DIRECTIONS 


The play can be held indoors if necessary. 
That plan will have the advantage of allowing 
the use of a curtain between scenes to indicate the 
passing of time. Rugs and carpets of dark green 
will represent the ground. Whether the play is 
held indoors or out, the spectators will readily 
understand that the action is to some extent sym- 
bolical and that the children are supposed to be 
planting their trees in various yards ‘and fields 
instead of close together, as appears. It would be 
well to have printed on the programme the words 
of the final song, as well as a few words to indi- 
cate the time and the settings in which the action 
takes place. 

Much of the success of the play will depend on 
the way the children are trained. The action 
should be deliberate and the diction slow and 
distinct. Make each child understand that he is 
expected to bring out clearly his association with 
one particular tree, and impress upon him that 
there will be plenty of time and no need for hur- 
rying through his part. When the little actors 
once get that idea into their heads they can be 
safely trusted to interpret it correctly. Appro- 
priate gestures and expressions will add much to 
the general effect. 

Naturally, the choice of costumes will depend 
a great deal on the time of year. If it is possible, 
use real fruit, blossoms and foliage to carry out 
the idea; but artificial materials will do. There 


‘| are numerous appropriate ways to dress the char- 


acters. Various possibilities, with their different 
combinations and modifications, will present 
themselves as the plan is worked out. 





On receipt of six cents in stamps the Editor of 
the Children’s Page will be glad to furnish the 
music for the Tree Song and a few more definite 
suggestions for the costumes and stage settings. 








another in a distant place.” 


At the right, an old print of Bell lecturing on telephony, 1877. 


RTY-THREE years ago Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor 

of the telephone, wrote this inspired forecast: “lt is conceivable 
that cables of telephone wires could be laid underground or sus- 
pended overhead, communicating by branch wires with private 
dwellings, country houses, shops, manufacturers, etc., and a man 
in one part of the country may communicate by word of mouth with 


Foresight 


More than forty years ago, 
when the telephone was still in its 
experimental stage, with but a few 
wires strung around Boston, the 
men back of the undertaking fore- 
saw a universal system of communi- 
cation that would have its influence 
upon all phases of our social and 
commercial life. 


They had a plan of organization 
capable of expansion to meet the 
growth they foresaw; and their wis- 
dom is bore out by the fact that 
that plan which they established 
when telephones were numbered by 
dozens is efficient now when tele- 


phones are numbered by millions. 


This foresight has advanced the 
scientific development of the art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied 
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One Policy, 
toward Better Service 


public requirements. It has provided 
for funds essential to the construc- 
tion of plant; for the purchase of the 
best materials on the most advan- 
tageous terms; for the training of 
employees to insure skilled operators; 
for the extension of service in antici- 
pation of growth, with the purpose 
that no need which can be foreseen 
and met will find the Bell System 
unprepared. 


The foresight of the early 
pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years which 
have elapsed, so that the planning 
of future operations has become a 
function of the Bell System. This 
is why the people of the United 
States have the most efficient and 
most economical telephone service 
in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System, 


Universal Service, and all directed 
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*‘We Can’t Keep House 
Without Sloan’s 


WE always keep Sloan’s Liniment right 
where we can lay our hands onit. We 
use it for every sort of external ache or 
pain, rheumatism, Igia, backach 
stiff joints, sprains and strains.” 
Sold by dealers you know and can trust. 
35c, 70c, $1.40 


Keep it handy 


Sloan: 


Liniment 























PISO’S 


Safe f Sane 
For Coughs 
and Colds 
Insist on. it 
name 


This syrup is different from all others. 
Pleasant—gives quick relief. Contains 
no waliner-eenl for young and old. 


35¢ per bottle everywhere 
SORE ee cE 
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IN A VACANT LOT 
“By Minnie Leona Upton 


Tin cans and tangled wire and broken glass 
And sodden pasteboard boxes all around; 
A dingy, desolate, unvalued mass, 
Flung on the patient ground 
As if an evil conclave had devised 
In dour, satiric mood both low and mean 
This grimy, cheerless show of things unprized; 
Yet see—that springing green! 


Here, there and all around it seeks the light 
From every crevice left to sun and air! 
And look—the blossoms debonair and bright 

That all this dolor dare, 
Chicory, yarrow, tansy—dewy-fresh! 
See little fluffy grasses make their way! 
And, oh, up through that tangled wire’s mesh 
Pink clover fair as May! 


Crowd Beauty out, and even as she goes 

She plans return. Through cranny and 
through crack, 

Careless of hurt, reserves or pique or pose, 
Still she comes creeping back, 

She, so supremely fit at haughty height 
In power and majesty to ride! 

Ah, Beauty, this thy secret, this thy might: 
Divine, thou hast no pride! 


ee 


THE HERMITAGE 


ALLAS KING, a cynical, irreligious unso- 
D ciable student who roomed alone in a tiny 

octagonal building far from the college 
dormitories, was suddenly taken ill. When a doc- 
tor reached the little house, which the students 
had nicknamed the Hermitage, the poor boy was 
too ill to be moved to more fitting quarters. 

Almost from the start King was delirious. All 
that the doctor could learn from him was that 
he was virtually penniless and had no relatives 
who could come to nurse him. The students 
raised a small sum of money and hired a man in 
town to care for him, but King was a trouble- 
some patient, and the man refused to stay. In the 
end three of King’s classmates—Loveland, Gray 
and Herrick—took upon themselves to “see him 
through’’—no light task, for the fever was one 
that lasts long. 

Weeks later King came out of the Hermitage 
a changed man. His pride and reserve were 
broken! Within a month after he had recovered 
he made a public profession of Christ. The few 
who had known him as a caustic-tongued unbe- 
liever were astonished at his change of front. 

“T was born and reared an infidel,” King said 
at the Y. M. C. A. one evening. “I had no inter- 
est in religion. When anyone broached the subject 
to me I spoke out my contempt for it in such a 
way that he never mentioned it again. Here at 
college Loveland, Gray and Herrick are the only 
students who ever tried it, and they can tell you 
what I said in reply. 

“One night during my sickness I came out of 
a daze and saw Herrick standing over my bed. 
At another similar moment I saw Loveland; and 
once Gray lifted me so gently and tenderly that 
I was reminded of my mother. I cried there in 
the dark for an hour and hardly knew why I did 
it. By degrees I became aware that those fellows 
were doing me a big service, and I began to 
wonder why. Once I asked Gray, but he turned 
the question off with a laugh and said he knew 
I'd do the same for him if he were ill. He didn’t 
say a word about religion, but I’d heard of the 
golden rule, and, though I’d ridiculed Christians 
for talking about it, I saw that Gray and Love- 
Jand and Herrick were obeying it. 

“Each of the three, as I said, had spoken to 
me about religion before my illness, and I had 
answered them roughly. Apparently they had for- 
gotten my words when they offered to care for 
me when I was sick. I knew that I wouldn't 
have done what they were doing, and to me that 
meant that they had some quality that I lacked. 
I knew what it was, and I kept feeling more and 
more that it was worth having. Gray’s gentleness 
the night he lifted me went as deep as the heart, 
and it was that which influenced me more than 
all the arguments for religion I’d ever heard. A 
man can’t help recognizing a loving spirit.” 
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FELLOW TRAVELERS 


N all the sixteen years of her life Lissa never 
had traveled farther than twenty miles away 
from Greenfield. Sometimes she felt as if she 

were the only person in the world who had seen 
so little of it. Carol, her sister, had spent two 
winters with their Aunt Carol in Philadelphia, 
and her brother Jack had often gone camping and 
had climbed mountains. And all the girls at 
school had gone on long trips sometime during 
their lives. She loved Greenfield; she loved every 
house in the village. She was not unhappy, but 
she did feel ignorant. 

Then one day she learned that Steven Gordon, 
the traveler, was coming to lecture at the church 
and would stay with them overnight. As she 
thought of it she was alternately hot and cold. 
To think of hearing Dr. Gordon tell about all the 
wonderful and fascinating places he had seen! 

Dr. Gordon came on the afternoon train. He 
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would leave at eleven o’clock the next morning. 
At supper Lissa longed to ask him hundreds of 
questions, but she had no opportunity; father 
and mother and Carol were all talking. But sud- 
denly Dr. Gordon made a remark that made Lissa 
look at him with wide eyes. “People don’t realize 
that traveling is a profession that needs long 
apprenticeship.” 

“You mean packing and grub?” Jack asked. 

“That’s the least of it. I mean that it’s hard 
really to see things and then use what you’ve 
seen so as to make it valuable to others.” 

“Even at home?” Lissa asked. 

Dr. Gordon looked at her attentively. ‘“Some- 
times I think that the greatest travelers of all are 
those who have learned to travel at home, Miss 
Lissa.” And then he added, “I wonder if you 
would have time to take me for a walk to- 
morrow morning before my train leaves?” 

Lissa never will forget that walk. Dr. Gordon 
was interested in the view from the ledge and in 
everything she had seen; and he talked with her 
as if she had known as much as he knew. “Some- 
how,” she said, “I feel that you really travel 
when you see and love things.” 

“That is exactly it,” he replied gravely. 

Lissa drew a long breath. “Oh, I am so glad! I 
don’t care about not seeing places—now!” 
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A MODERN PIRATE 


HE Arab is still a pirate at heart. Though 
To methods have changed since the days 

when the pirate states of Barbary dominated 
the Mediterranean, he still has his eye on the 
next man’s purse. The wily old Arab guide that 
Mr. Willard Price tells about in Travel was in 
point of avarice and guile a worthy descendant 
of the ancient corsairs. 

One evening, says Mr. Price, while I was in a 
hotel at Tunis an Englishman whom I did not 
know came to my table. “Did you know that 
your guide is a notorious character?” he asked. 

I did not know it. I knew only that Okba, my 
guide, had a chest like a bantam’s and a step like 
a peacock’s. 

“You will do well to keep him,” said the Eng- 
lishman. “He has sich a kingly manner that he 
can get you into places that are closed to other 
guides. But don’t let him fool you with any 
stories.” 

Then he told me how Okba had become noto- 
rious. A wealthy English family had come to 
Tunis in their private yacht. The blood of Okba’s 
pirate ancestors at once began to stir in his 
veins. He borrowed some magnificent clothes 
and garbed his imposing figure in them. Then he 
went to the rich Englishman and told him that 
he was the son of the Bey—for the Bey of Tunis 
still exists as a figurehead under the French pro- 
tectorate. 

“The Bey has known of your coming,” said 
Okba, ‘“‘and regrets exceedingly that it has been 
necessary for him to leave the city. However, he 
has requested that I personally conduct you 
through his palace and show you the wonders of 
Tunis.” 

Anyone may go through the less private parts 
of the Bey’s palace, but the visitors did not 
know it. They were flattered at the thought of 
being conducted through the Bey’s own mansion 
by the Bey’s own son! 

For two days the proud young “heir to the 
beydom”’ feasted his guests in the best hotels, 
but never in the palace. He explained that the 
Bey’s brother had just died and that the palace 
was in mourning. 

When the Englishman was about to depart he 
said, “Is there not some return we can make for 
your very great kindness to us?” 

“Your presence in our city is a more than suffi- 
cient return,” Okba replied grandly. 

“But surely you will permit us to cover the 
bare cost of our entertainment,” and the Eng- 
lishman proffered three hundred francs. 

Okba was terribly shocked and pained. The 
Englishman, perceiving how deeply he had 
pierced his host’s sensitive soul, made profuse 
apologies. The “Bey’s son’ gradually softened. 
“T pardon your error,” he said at last, “and I 
will let you do as you wish, but not quite in the 
way you suggest. For myself or my father I can 
accept nothing. But my father has a chest for 
the poor.” 

The Englishman pressed into Okba’s hands 
five thousand francs “for the poor.” 

_ When the Bey learned that Okba had posed as 
his son he sent him to prison for three years. I 
remember that when Okba took me through the 
public parts of the Bey’s palace the guards con- 
tinually joked him. Perhaps they were inquiring 
after the welfare of the ‘“Bey’s son” and asking 
how much the American was to contribute to the 
“poor chest.” 
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THE MAN-EATING CODFISH 


ERTAINLY the people of New England, 
if not many other persons, will be aston- 
ished to hear of a man-eating codfish. 

Fortunately, we hasten: to add, the fish does not 
frequent any of our coasts, but lives in the waters 
of the East Indies, where it is known as the 
groper, or grouper. In its prime, says Capt. C. 
A. W. Monckton in Some Experiences of a New 
Guinea Resident Magistrate, it grows to weigh 
several hundred pounds, and divers fear it more 
than they fear sharks. The huge codfish is afraid 
of nothing and will nose up to a diver, smell 
round him until it discovers his naked hands, and 
then will bite them off. The hands of the diver 
are the only part of his body that is outside the 
diving suit; the dress ends at the hands, and 


thick India-rubber bands that clasp the wrists 
tightly prevent water from entering the suit. 

If a diver meets a large groper, the only thing 
for him to do is either to ascend twenty or thirty 
feet and drift out of sight of the shortsighted 
fish, or rise to the surface. If he rises, he can 
lower a dynamite cartridge, which will either kill 
or wound the monster or frighten it away. Divers 
have told me, and my own experience bears out 
the fact, that a groper, which is very sluggish, 
will never pursue a diver or leave the bottom. 

With the exception of the octopus the giant 
codfish is really the diver’s greatest enemy. No 
experienced diver is afraid of the shark, which at 
best is a cowardly scavenger and prefers to gorge 
on carrion rather than to kill its own prey. Even 
when hunger has made it bold the diver can 
easily frighten it away by suddenly emitting air 
bubbles from the valve in his helmet. 

The fish grow to an immense size. I have seen 
one that was so large that when its mouth was 
open the lower jaw was on the bottom, and the 
upper jaw was above the level of the diver’s 
helmet! 
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PORCELAIN MONEY 


PROPOSAL, says the Illustrated London 
News, was recently made in Germany to 
issue porcelain money for use throughout 

the country. In fact the porcelain factory of 
Meissen manufactyred specimen coins of all 
values from ten pfennigs to five marks, and the 




















Porcelain coins 


city of Meissen itself had a quantity of munic- 
ipal coins made of the new material. The author- 
ities of Hamburg, it is said, have ordered three 
hundred thousand twenty-pfennig pieces for use 
on the municipal tramways. The illustration 
shows some of the German coins and also by 
way of comparison some of the porcelain money 
that the Chinese used at Singapore and Bangkok 
between 1870 and 1880. 
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CALEB PEASLEE ON BEING A SLAVE 
TO A TIMEPIECE 


“ HAT time is it, Kellup?’’ demanded 
Deacon Lysander Hyne. “You've got a 
watch with you, ain’t you?” 

: Caleb nodded and dragged forth a ponderous 
silver watch. “What’s happened to yours?” he 
asked. 

“I dropped it onto the grindstun’,”’ said the 
deacon, making a sour face. “It didn’t hurt the 
grindstun’ any, fur’s I could see, more’n to chip 
it a mite on the edge, but it jest about spiled 
the watch.” He sighed despondently. “My busi- 
ness ain’t what you'd call pressin’, I s’pose, but 
at the same time I’m consid’able b’holden to a 
watch somehow. I can’t get to the post office nor 
home to dinner ’thout I sort of brad myself along 
by ‘lottin’ out the minutes. I d’know what makes 
me such a fool; I don’t believe anybody else ever 
was. 

Caleb grinned reminiscently. “Oh, yes, they 
was, lots of ’em,” he said cheerfully. “I shouldn’t 
be a mite s’prised if most folks was full as bad 
as you, if not wuss. Tobias Joyce was, for one— 
wuss, I mean to say.” 

“Wuss in what way?” demanded the deacon. 

“In the way of bein’ a slave to a timepiece,” 
Caleb replied placidly. “He used to work for 
Judge Dunton on the judge’s farm for little or 
nothin’ a month and his board, and if he et much 
he was overpaid, I make a guess. Tobias was 
some better’n half-witted, I s’pose, but he never 
had any schoolin’, and there was a number of 
things he didn’t know, and one of ’em was how 
to tell time. 

“Tobias was like a lot of other folks, who’d 
be mad if you didn’t allow they was brighter’n 
what Tobias was; he let on that he knew a good 
many things he didn’t have a smitch of an idea 
about. So when Judge Saunders’s wife, who was 
doin’ the cookin’ at the farm, complained to the 
judge that Tobias hendered her a good deal by 
not gettin’ in from the field in season to eat his 
dinner with the rest of ’em the judge took Tobias 
to-do about it. He told him he’d have to mend 
his habits, or he couldn’t keep him any longer; 
and Tobias, bein’ put to it for an excuse, let on 
it was count of his not ownin’ a watch. 

“The judge said that was a good ’nough excuse 
mebbe, and after thinkin’ things over a spell—for 
he wa’n’t any hand to give away much—he told 
Tobias that mebbe he could help him to get 
round on time. So the judge went to an old desk 
and after fishin’ through four-five drawers fetched 
out an old silver watch his brother Ike had car- 
ried. The judge hitched it onto Tobias’s vest and 
then stepped back and surveyed him as gloatin’ 
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as if he’d conferred a farm on him. ‘There!’ says 
he. ‘Now you've got a watch, and there’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t get here at prompt 
twelve every day and keep Mis’ Saunders f’om 
gettin’ pudjicky over your late comin’s. And,’ 
says he, ‘seeing I'm makin’ you a valu’ble pres- 
ent, I look to you to work a little busier’n- com- 
mon whilst you're in the field to kind of make 
it up to me.’ 

“Wal,” said Caleb, “there Tobias was in 
trouble all three ways: he didn’t dast to be late 
any more, or he’d lose his job; and he couldn't 
tell time, so the watch wa’n’t goin’ to help him 
any; and his pride wouldn’t let him own up to 
the judge that he only pretended to be able to 
tell time. So after he'd thought it over a spell he 
came to me and made a clean breast of it and 
asked me what he should do. And after I’d stud- 
ied on it a little I was able to fix him up so he 
didn’t have any more trouble, fur’s I ever knew.” 
Caleb paused to smile. 

“Wal,” asked the deacon impatiently, “what'd 
you do that was so smart?” 

“TI gave him an alarm clock,” said Caleb, “and 
sot it at a quarter to twelve. That gave him time 
enough to get from the furtherest corner of the 
farm to the house by noon anyway; and all he 
had to do after that was to keep the clock 
wound up, and I larnt him that in a couple of 
times showin’. And with the watch hung onto his 
vest for show and the alarm clock in his jumper 
pocket for real use he made out well enough and 
saved his pride too. And now wouldn’t you say 
Tobias was full’s much beholden to a timepiece 
as ever you was?” 

“Mebbe so,” the deacon admitted. “What time 
did you say it was when I asked you?” 

Caleb consulted his watch again. “I didn’t say, 
I guess. But now it’s a quarter past twelve.” 

“Good land!” said the deacon. ““And my wife 
charged me to be home by half past ’leven, so 
she could get the dinner and go out this after- 
noon.” 

“She'd better hitch an alarm clock —” Caleb 
began, but the angry deacon did not wait to 


listen. 
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TOO MUCH GLORY 


“1 T makes me uncomfortable,’ Louis XVI of 
France said abruptly in the middle of the 
magnificent ceremonial of his coronation. 

Lifting his hands to his head, he removed the 

heavy crown—an act that terrified superstitious 

onlookers, even though no one of them dared to 
dream of such complete disaster as his losing his 
crown and his head together. 

An Oriental legend tells of a king who acceded 
to his throne late in life. “Too great glory crush- 
eth too small strength,” he murmured to his 
vizier as he sat in state for the first time. 
“Verily, though my crown shineth as all the stars 
of heaven reflected in one small pool, yet its 
weight is like to that of all the water jars that 
all the women of my kingdom carry upon their 
heads!” He bent beneath the burden, and died 
within the year. 

Glory of another kind killed the aged Voltaire, 
when he went to Paris to supervise the produc- 
tion of Iréne, his last play. He received such an 
overwhelming ovation that he died of excitement 
and exhaustion. As he himself said, he was 
smothered in roses. 

In our time and country we sometimes 
smother our heroes in bunting and so lavish ban- 
quets upon them that they can hardly survive if 
they are not in exceptionally vigorous health. 
Before Marshal Foch himself came to America 
he was wont often to murmur, “Poor Fayolle!” 
For Marshal Fayolle, his notable predecessor as 
our guest, returned to France profoundly pleased 
with his welcome but profoundly upset in his 
digestion. The New York Sun relates that Mar- 
shal Foch is still amused at the remark Marshal 
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William—Did you ‘ave a good day at the cricket 
match on Zaturday, Jarge? 

George—Yaas, foine. First, they went in, and we 
went in, and we went in, and they went in, and 
we won. Then they went in, and we went in, and 
they went in, and we went in, and they won. Then 
bene went in, and we went in, and we went in, 
and they went in, and we won. An’ then it wur tea 
toime. —George Belcher in the Tatler. 
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On Trial 


‘OU may now have any musical instru- 
ment for a week's trial at our risk in 


your home. No obligation to buy. 
Return the instrument at our expense at 
the end of a week if you decide not to keep 
it. The trial will not cost you a penny. 


Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay. Complete musical out- 
fit comes with most instruments—velvet lined case, 
all accessories, self - perone, etc., all at direct 
factory price— everything you need at practically 
the cost of the instrument Fane 
Wurlitzer instruments are laewn all over the world 
for artistic gualay. Used by the greatest musicians, 
bands, and orchestras. Wurlaser has made the 
finest musical instruments for over 200 years. 


Send for New Book on Musical 
Instruments—No charge 


Every known instrument illustrated, many in full 
colors. All details and | complete d descri ions. 
veritable 1 ency reel 
Wurlitzer has stores in over thirty cities. But no 
matter where you live, Wurlitzer is no farther than 
your nearest mail box. Send the coupon today! 


WURLIIZER 


200 UR MUSICAL UNSTRUMENT 








ata 


= The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 2502 

= 117 E. 4th Street, Gncinnati 120 W. 424 Street, New York 

= 700 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 215 Stockton St., San Francisco 
= Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color 

= and full descriptions of all musical instruments, also 

= details of the Wurlitzer Free Trial Easy Payment 
= Plan. No obligation. 


Name 





Address 











(State musical instrument in which you ave interested.) 
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Fayolle made when the chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee in one American city showed 
him upon his arrival late one evening the pro- 
gramme for the next day. It began with a sight- 
seeing tour in the early morning; then followed a 
reception of delegations, a midday banquet and 
speeches and an afternoon reception. A public 
dinner and reception was scheduled for the eve- 
ning and a ball was to follow that event. 

“What do you think of it?” the chairman 
asked Marshal Fayolle. z 

“It lacks something,” replied the marshal. “I 
see nothing in it regarding my funeral arrange- 
ments at the end of the day.” 
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HERE IS A USEFUL TREE 


ROBABLY no other tree in the world, unless 
it is the bamboo, is useful in so many 
different ways as the carnauba, a species of 

palm that grows in northern Brazil. Not only is 
the, tree pretty, says Mr. Harry A. Franck in 
Working North from Patagonia, but it is useful 
from root to crown. 

Fibres and wax from the leaves were used to 
make the first phonograph records and some of 
the first electric-light filaments. The wax indeed 
is one of the important exports of Brazil. To get 
it the natives thrash the leaves until the wax falls 
from them in the shape of a white powder. The 
powder is later worked up into many forms, from 
seals to shoe polish. The natives make their can- 
dles of it. 

The fibres of the leaves they weave into hats, 
mats and baskets. They also make brooms of , 
them, and they use the leaves to roof their houses © 
and to make palm-leaf fans. Useful fibres also 
come from the inside of the trunk, the iron-hard 
wood of which they use to make many things, 
from musical instruments to water pipes. From 
the roots they make a purgative and a kind of 
farinha that is of inestimable value to them in 
times of famine. 

The pulp of the fruit has an agreeable taste; 
and from the seed, which is of agreeable taste 
when roasted, comes a saccharine substance that 
can either be used as food or turned into wine or 
vinegar. Finally they use the seed as birros; that 
is, the knobs to which the lace makers tie the 
ends of their threads. The clickety-click of the 
birros can be heard all over northern Brazil. 
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THE TURTLE THAT PREFERRED TO 
STAY AT HOME 
Ts story of the itinerant turtle in a recent 


issue of The Companion reminds a reader 

of another turtle, which was less of a 
wanderer, and of which he writes us some inter- 
esting facts. 

In one of our upcountry towns, he says, I had 
a friend who besides being an industrious pho- 
tographer and painter was also a great fancier 
and lover of all kinds of “varmints.” Under his 
hospitable roof not only owls, opossums and 
coons but alligators and rattlesnakes frequently 
found a glad welcome. Some specimens of those 
animals were there nearly all the time. 

I was in his house one day when the owner of 
his former farm brought to him an ordinary high- 
land terrapin with the letters D. L. C.—my 
friend’s initials—and the date 1847 carved or 
burned into its back. That was in 1890, forty- 
three years afterwards. The carving, the place of 
liberation and all the circumstances the artist, 
then an old man, clearly remembered. 

A strange thing about it is that the terrapin 
was found within a few hundred yards of the 
place where my friend had liberated it—not near 
any water, but on a rocky knoll. The artist took 
it to the state fair, whére it attracted much atten- 
tion; then he took it back to that same knoll and 
again set it free. Since then he has not heard of it. 
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MADE IT UNANIMOUS 


HE city council of a town where earth- 

quakes sometimes occur was in session. 

There had already been two or three slight 
disturbances that day, and soon after the mem- 
bers had assembled there came a shock that was 
decidedly severe. One of the members immedi- 
ately moved that the council adjourn. 

The next time the assembly met the clerk read 
the minutes of the previous meeting and con- 
cluded, ‘On motion of Mr. Bernheim the council 
adjourned.” 

“Are there any objections or changes to be 
made in the minutes?”’ asked the mayor. 

At that a lanky member who was sitting in the 
rear of the room stood up. “I move,” he said, 
“that the concluding minute be amended to read, 
‘On motion of the city hall the council ad- 
journed.’” : 
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ANOTHER PROTEST AGAINST 
WASHING EARS 


HE recent stories in The Companion about 
the difficulties that mothers have had in 
persuading their children to have their ears 
washed has led a contributor to tell what hap- 
pened when her small boy was asked whether he 
should prefer -to go to a picture show or to a 
concert. The boy really wanted to go to the con- 
cert, but he chose the picture show instead. When 
asked why, he said that going to a dark room 





would make washing his ears unnecessary. 
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sugar-coated 
gum delights 
young and old. 


It “melts in your . | 
mouth” and the gum in the 
center remains to aid digestion, 
brighten teeth and soothe mouth 
and throat. 


There are the other WRIGLEY 
friends to choose from, too: 




















DIRECT from Factory to You 


THE New Companion Sewing Machine is equal to every require- 

ment of home sewing. It is equipped with complete 
set of best attachments and will yield equally good results 
whether the work be the finest tucking on sheer mate- 
rial, hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, up to sewing on 


heavy suitings. 7 ow Prices—Attractive Terms 


QuR UNIQUE SYSTEM of selling direct from factory to home effects a 
large saving for each purchaser. We offer a choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle and electric models, guarantee each machine for 
twenty-five years, and pay all freight charges to your nearest freight station. 
A post-card request brings you our free Illustrated Booklet, ATTRACTIVE TERMS 

and Free Trial Offer by return mai. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





































Fly this Airplane i222°% osoort, 


MAKES A NOISE LIKE A PLANE. The most fascinating 
and enjoyable toy ever invented. Send 50 cents. 
If not satisfactory our guarantee of MONEY BACK protects you. 
Superior Toy Mfg. Co., 68 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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for centuries the people of Java 
have decorated their articles of 
clothing, has been revived and is now 


Te E ancient art of batik, by which 





popular in this country. Since it is an in- 
teresting and not too difficult way in 
which to beautify hangings, table covers 
and other household furnishings, as well 
as garments, many girls will be glad to 
know about it. 

Batik is the process of applying deco- 
ration to fabrics by means of hot fluid 
wax that cools and hardens almost im- 
mediately, and so makes a “resist’’ to the 
repeated washes of dye that follow. The 
“resist”? and the dyes mark out the de- 
sign. The process can be used success- 
fully on almost any material —velvet, 
coarse canvas, fine cotton muslin, silks, 
rough or smooth, thick or thin. The best 
way to outline a design on thick material 
is to sketch it on lightly “free-hand,’’ with 
a pastel crayon or a piece of colored 
chalk. But if you wish to work on light 
material, such as thin silk, you can trace 
the design. 

The work offers opportunity to create 
beautiful things in striking designs and 
attractive color schemes. 


MATERIALS 


To make attractive batik on delicate 
wearing apparel—scarfs, kimonos, 











blouses, and so forth—white or. light- 
colored silk is the best material to use. 
China silk, Georgette crépe and crépe de 
Chine are all excellent. Besides the mate- 
rial you will need: a large flat bristle 
brush; asmall flat or round bristle brush; 
paraffin with a little beeswax added to 
it; thumb tacks; a large granite- ware 
pan; some trustworthy dyes for silk; 
newspapers ; a flatiron ; gasoline ; light brown wrap- 
ping paper of smooth surface; waterproof India 
ink ; acamel’s-hair brush; a very fine wire strainer 
or a piece of cheesecloth; vinegar or a thirty-six 
per cent solution of acetic acid; pure castile soap 
in a shaker; rubber gloves; “pinch’’ clothespins; 
a clothesline; a medium-sized double boiler; a 
small electric or gas plate; water; an earthen- 
ware cup. Keep the gasoline away from the flame. 


DESIGN 


If you cannot make your own designs, copy them 
from figured material —chintz and cretonne are 
particularly good—or from designs printed in cur- 
rent art periodicals or trustworthy books on design- 
ing. A letter sent to the Editor of the Girls’ Page 
will bring you a list of suitable reference books 
on designing and dyeing. 

To have character and interest a design should 
have strongly contrasting light portions and dark 
portions. Even delicate, pale work should have a 
darker accent somewhere. Plan the work first— 
in black and white or in colors—in a small sketch. 
Decide what parts of the design you want dark 
and what parts light, what bright and what dull. 
Do not plan a color scheme that necessitates dye- 
ing one color over another until you have tried it 
and know how it will turn out. 

Choose a design adapted to your ability and 
suited to the article on which you are to work. 
Draw or trace it on the wrapping paper, pinned 
smooth to the table, and outline it with the camel’s- 
hair brush dipped in India ink. Then spread the 
silk over the design. Unless it is heavy, fold it two 
or four times—not more—with the right side turned 
in and pin itdown smooth, so that the design shows 
through. By folding the material you give it body, 
so that the wax can adhere firmly to it. You fuld 
the silk with the right side turned in because the 
design will come out clearer if you apply the wax 
to the wrong side. Place the gas plate on or near 
the table at which you will work. 


WAXING 


Place the wax in the upper part of the double 
boiler, pour water into the lower part, set the boiler 
on the plate and keep the water boiling while 
you work. 

The secret of success in batik lies in putting 
the wax on very hot. As soon as it is quite melted 
stand the small brush in it for a moment. Then 
lift it out, brush off the drip on the side of the 
pan and, following the outline of the design 
that shows through the silk, trace rapidly and 
evenly for several inches. Apply the wax only 
to those parts of the design that you wish to be 
of the original color of the material when the 
work is finished, and see that the wax is clear 





FIG. 1 FIG. 2 . FIG. 3 


The first waxing. The design in 
India ink shows black through 
the silk and wax. The paper 
extends beyond the material 


and transparent when you put it on; if it looks 
opaque, it means that it is getting cold, and that 
the brush must be put back into the hot wax. 
Whenever you are not using the brush let it stand 
in the wax. It takes practice to move the brush 
quickly and surely. Remember that with one 
brushful you can draw only a few inches. 

A round bristle brush makes an even line; a flat 
bristle brush can be turned and twisted to make 
an interesting line of varying width. Fig. 1 shows 
the first waxing of a design, done on dove-gray silk. 

When you have outlined as much of the design 
as you wish unpin the material, lift it carefully 
from the paper and turn it over. If you see places 
where the wax has not penetrated, fill them in with 
hot wax. 


DYEING 


Heat water in the granite-ware pan until it is as 
hot as your hand can bear without discomfort. If it 
is too hot the wax will melt. Add soap to the hot 
water until you have a good suds, with bubbles 
covering the surface of the water. Two or three 
shakings from the soap holder should be sufficient. 
Put on the rubber gloves and pour a few drops of 
acetic acid or of vinegar into the suds until they 
have broken and look milky when you stir them. 
The acid will set the dye in the silk, and the soap 
will protect the silk from injury by the acid. 

For the first bath use very little dye mixed in an 
earthenware cup full of warm water. One sixteenth 
of a teaspoonful to a yard or two of material is 
enough. With the strainer or the cheesecloth strain 
the dye from the cup into the pan and stir it; be- 
fore you go farther be sure that there is no particle 
of undissolved dye in the bath, of which there 
should be a little more than will just cover the 
goods. Put the material all in at once, and as flat 
as possible, stir it, pick it up and turn it over. After 
a few moments it should have absorbed most of 
the dye. Fig. 2 shows the design after it has been 
dyed once. The dye was of a light rust tint. 

Hang the material flat on the clothesline to dry, 
fasten it with the pins and let it drip; do not wring 
it—that would crack the wax—and do not hang it 
in sunlight or near any strong heat. 


The silk unpinned from the 
paper and dyed once. Since 
the dye was fairly dark, the 
waxed portions now show light 


After another waxing, another 
dyeing, and with all the wax re- 
moved. The background shows 
the dark tone of the second dye 


When the material is quite dry repeat the wax- 
ing, but this time wax all the design that you wish 
to remain of the present color; then continue to 
wax and dye the silk until you have used all the 
colors that you wish to show in the design. If much 
of the surface is to be covered in the final waxing, 
use the large brush for that. If you dye more than 
four times, you may crack off too much of the wax 
to show a clear design. A beginner had better dye 
only two or three times. Remember that the length 
of time that you leave the silk in each dye bath 
determines to a considerable degree the shade of 
color that it will show. 

To dye successfully you must know something 
about mixing colors, For example, if the first dye- 
ing is yellow and the next is blue, the result will be 
green; a dyeing of dark, strong blue over that will 
give green-blue. Light green dyed red gives gray, 
provided that the two colors are of equal strength. 
Before dyeing the whole work experiment with a 
scrap of the goods. 


TO REMOVE THE WAX 


Arrange a pile of smooth-spread newspapers on 
the table. Place the batik on top, cover it with one 
sheet of newspaper and press it with a hot iron. 
Remove the top layer of the paper below the batik, 
change the paper on top and repeat the process. 
To keep the pile of papers thick enough it may be 
necessary to add a fresh piece occasionally. Do 
that until apparently all the wax has been absorbed 
by the papers. Since the batik will still be a little 
stiff dip it in gasoline and then hang it on the 
clothesline. That is the final step. Fig. 3 shows the 
finished design, waxed twice, dyed twice —dyed 
navy blue the second time—and with the wax re- 
moved. The background is navy blue, the lightest 
portions are gray,—the original color of the silk,— 
and thé medium dark spots are the ones that re- 
tain the light rust tint of the first dyeing. 


THE TJANTING 
A brush is all that is necessary to make a great 
variety of batiks, but the people of Java use a 
small tool—the tjanting—for particularly fine, 
delicate work. The border designs show two motifs 





that were worked with the tjanting on 
cream-colored silk. In the upper border 
the background is dyed soft gray, and 
the design is of vermilion and cream 
color. The lower border shows a design 
of cream color on a jade-green back- 
ground, 

The tjanting is a small round copper 
bowl with a wooden handle at one side 
and a fine tube spout at the other. The 
worker fills. it with hot wax, wipes it with 
a soft cloth, and, using it as a pencil, 
traces her design with it as the wax flows 
from the spout in a fine stream. Every 
few moments she reheats the tjanting 
until it smokes. It is a delicate and in- 
teresting tool, excellent to use for the 
first tracing of a piece of work and to 
touch in here and there over the second 
or third dyeings or before filling in the. 
larger spaces with the brush. 

In Java the native women can be seen 
sitting in the street at work with their 
tjantings. Sometimes they spend weeks 
in decorating one sarong, or native 
wrap. They frequently use designs of 
birds, fruits and flowers that have been 
handed down for generations. Many of 
them have worked the same patterns so 
often that they can make them from 
memory. The Javanese vegetable dyes 
are not brilliant, but their soft tints— 
creamy white, old brown and indigo blue 
—are varied and beautiful. Dyes and de- 
signs vary according to the part of Java 
in which they are made. By looking at a 
piece of Javanese batik an expert can tell 
in what locality it was made. : 

Occasionally there are exhibits of Java- 
nese and other batik in the handicraft 
shops and public art museums in this 
country. Girls who are interested in the 
art will do well to attend such exhibitions, where 
they can learn much about the work. 


ee 
“Il NEVER DREAMED!” 


T is surprising how many girls incur unneces- 
I sary and discouraging expenses because they 

take it for granted that certain things that 
they want will cost no more than they can afford. 
A correspondent writes that a young friend of 
hers—a nurse in training—recently came to her 
with a tale of anxiety and chagrin. She had needed 
a new uniform, and, since the seamstress who had 
always done her work was ill, she had gone to 
another dressmaker and had planned for the dress 
without first asking what it would cost to have it 
made. When she called for the garment and found 
that the charge was just double what she usually 
paid she was astonished. “I never dreamed it 
would be so much!” was her comment. 

In another instance a woman who had to go to 
a sanatorium for several months left her young 
daughter in charge of her house. An allowance 
for personal and b hold exp had been 
provided, and as the girl had had good training in 
the management of a house she did very well for 
a time. But just before her mother’s return she 
decided to have the downstairs floors waxed, so 
as to put the finishing touch to the well- ordered 
rooms, and thereby delight her mother. The man 
who had always done the work was out of town, 
and so the girl engaged another man. She neg- 
lected, however, to ask what his charge would be 
for the job, and, since she had furnished both the 
brush and the wax, she was astounded when he 
presented a bill for six dollars for four hours’ work. 
What she said was exactly what the nurse had 
said: ‘‘I never dreamed it would be so much!” 

Another girl came from a part of the country 
where flowers cost very little. She was visiting a 
school friend in a Western city, and since she had 
been generously entertained she decided to show 
her appreciation by giving a luncheon at the most 
fashionable tea room in town. While the luncheon 
was going on an idea that seemed a brilliant and 

happy one occurred to her. She asked a waiter 

to obtain a number of corsage bouquets—one for 
each of her guests. As she had expected to pay 
no more than fifty cents for each bunch of flowers 
she was almost panic-stricken when she found 
that the favors cost three dollars apiece. The 

“I-never-dreamed” habit cost her ten days of 

her allotted holiday, for she had only a limited 

amount of money to spend on it. 

Don’t be among the “I-never-dreamed”’ class 
of girls. A little forethought will save you many 
anxious hours and many hard.earned dollars. 
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A NEIGHBORHOOD 
MUSEUM 


VERY community, no matter how small, 
E contains within itself unsuspected re- 

sources for entertaining itself. The 
reason they are unsuspected is that com- 
munities, like individuals, live chiefly in the 
present. The past is forgotten or at least 
out of mind, yet when it can be recalled it 
is still deeply interesting. The little town of 
a thousand inhabitants may have a history 
that stretches back for a hundred or two 
hundred years. What changes have taken 
place in the phfsical appearance of the 
place? What buildings have been torn down 
within the last fifty years? How did the old 
town hall look? Who remembers old Torrent 
and Delugé, the pride of the two volunteer 
fire companies? Those and a host of similar 
questions can be answered to the entertain- 
ment of the whole community by a “‘ neigh- 
borhood museum.” 

The collection may take any one of several 
different forms. It may consist of household 
and farm implements of earlier days, brought 
together in some suitable building as a loan 
collection, and gathered by personal solicita- 
tion of the townspeople; or it may be an 
“art gallery” made up of photographs and 
prints and paintings of old views or of build- 
ings in the neighborhood that have changed 
or been removed. Most amusing of all is the 
“biographical museum,” in which is dis- 
played anything that has marked different 
periods or ineidents in the lives of members 
of the community. 

Ask the several families to label plainly 
and to lend for exhibition some of their 
packed-away treasures. For example, the 
shirt that the biggest man in the community 
wore when he was a baby; the baby cap of 
another; wedding dresses of grandmothers; 
the college boys’ baby shoes; a ring that helped 
one big sister cut her first teeth, and so forth. As 
soon as any family begins to look critically over 
its possessions many a forgotten heirloom will be 
discovered. 

In arranging the loans, the hostess should place 
family groups together for safe-keeping, and 
should try to display everything in a way to prevent 
handling. 

Big posters explaining what is to be seen in the 
various rooms will add to the fun, and there will 
be plenty of amusing conversation. 
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THE CARE OF INVESTMENTS 
X. Public Utilities 
LL forms of business that have an element of 
A natural monopoly and that are subject in 
some degree to public regulation may be 
called broadly public utilities. Steam railways are 
the greatest of public utilities. Telephone and 
telegraph companies would perhaps come next. 
But for investment purposes the term has come to 
be employed most frequently in reference to such 
local organizations as street-railway, gas, electric- 
lighting and power companies. 

Like the railways, some public utilities of the 
classes just mentioned have been subjected to 
severe tests during the period of the war and since. 
Some of them have had financial troubles that 
have necessitated reorganizations or readjust- 
ments; but most of such properties have stood 
the test in a fairly satisfactory way, and many 
have shown remarkable strength. The experience 
of recent years is now of value to the investor in 
finding safe securities. 

Street railways have suffered most severely from 
war conditions. Before the war most of them were 
running on a five-cent fare. In operating a street 
railway the cost of labor is extremely important, 
and, because labor was scarce during the war 
and has been restless since, it became necessary 
to make large advances in wages, and even then 
there were strikes that caused heavy loss. Other 
operating expenses also increased, especially the 
cost of coal for power stations. 

The result has been that most of the traction 
companies have persuaded public-service commis- 
sions or the municipal authorities to permit them 
to increase their fares, and some have adopted less 
expensive operating methods. Such changes have 
hot prevented the credit of street-railway com- 
panies from becoming impaired, and that has 
retarded or prevented the sale of new securities 
either for improvements or for paying bonds that 
become due. Therefore, it is now wise to use the 
utmost care in buying traction securities. Never- 
theless, most of the companies are holding their 
own, and in time the business will again be on a 
stable basis. Many of the bonds, secured by first 
ortgages, are strongly protected. Junior bonds 
ave mainly speculative, and few street -railway 
stocks at present are entitled to much standing 
«S$ Investments. Their depressed value is largely 

owing to overcapitalization and to imprudent 

‘nanagement in the past. Only a little of it is the 
re — of the war. 

Gas-lighting companies, and by that is meant 
‘hose that supply artificial gas, have been placed 
'n a difficult position by the increased cost of 
coal, oil and other things. Like the street-railway 








An entertainment of this kind may be the source of much amusement 
and some litile antiquarian knowledge 


companies, the gas companies have had to meet the 
higher costs of operating, and at the same time 
their rates have been fixed by law. The rates have 
been increased, but usually only after considerable 
delay, and the credit of some companies that were 
formerly considered to be in a strong position 
has suffered. That condition will probably be only 
temporary, but it makes it advisable to use excep- 
tional care in buying gas-lighting securities. 

Electric-lighting and power plants are in a rela- 
tively favored class of public utilities, and the 
securities of most of them have maintained their 
investment standing. An interesting economic im- 
provement of recent years has been the increased 
use of water power for generating electric current, 
a method that greatly lowers the operating cost 
after the initial outlay. 

In some communities all the above, kinds of 
utilities are combined under one ownership, which 
may be that of a large engineering interest or of a 
“holding” company. The joint ownership may be 
of advantage to holders of securities originally 
issued against properties that are now in them- 
selves less profitable ; the better income from other 
departments serves to maintain the value of the 
group as an aggregate. But it has certain disad- 
vantages both from the public and from the in- 
vestment point of view. One objection is that it is 
often impossible to find which of the préperties 
are paying and which are not. - 

Of late years local public-utility companies have 
tended to come under the control of large financ- 
ing and engineering interests that usually operate 
through holding companies. Such companies ac- 
quire all the shares of the local corporations, or 
enough of them to gain control. Some of the large 
public-utility groups confine their operations to a 
limited territory,and some furnish electrical power 
from central stations to an extensive group of 
properties that they control. But the properties of 
some other controlling interests are scattered all 
over the country, because it is believed to be good 
policy to “diversify” the investments. 

The great holding companies issue securities, 
many of which have an active market. Some of the 
preferred stocks are of strong character, and so, 
too, are a few of the common stocks; but the com- 
mon stocks are necessarily more speculative. The 
bonds are of two general types: collateral trust 
issues and debentures. The former are secured by 
stocks and bonds of controlled companies; the 
other kind has no mortgage security. 
In the earlier days of such issues it 
was argued that, since the controlled 
properties were ‘situated in different 
parts of the country and were oper- 
ated under different conditions, there 
was less risk of loss through un- 
favorable changes in any one part of 
the country. The argument still has 
weight; but the war and the condi- 
tions that followed it showed that 
some of the holding companies—not 
very many and not the largest—were 
recklessly financed and rashly man- 
aged. Those and other things have 
shown that it is important to know 
what kind of utilities the holding 
company controls, as well as to know 
where it operates. 

One objection to the securities of 
holding companies is the fact that 
many of them conceal, or at least fail 








to disclose, the condition of the subsidiary prop- 
erties or departments that they control. There 
are, of course, holding-company securities that 
have proved themselves to be good investments, 
but it takes care and intelligence to pick them out. 
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CRYSTALS TO FLAVOR TEA 


OCK crystals made at home, to be used in 
R place of the familiar loaf sugar, are pretty, 
and they give either to hot or to iced tea 
whatever flavor and shade are desired. To make 
the crystals, get a deep pan somewhat smaller at 
the bottom than at the top. Pierce the ends with 
holes large enough to admit a heavy thread or a 
light string, so arranged, as below, that the holes 
in the upper row are not directly above those in 
the lower row. 


Weave the threads back and forth, from one end 
of the pan to the other, alternating from one row 
of holes to the other, and drawing the thread tight. 
When all the threads are in place, paste paper on 
the outside, over the ends of the pan, to keep the 
syrup from oozing out. 

To make the syrup, moisten three parts of loaf 
sugar with one part of water. Add acetic acid or 
strong vinegar in the proportion of three drops 
to every pound of sugar. Cook the syrup to two 
hundred and forty-five degrees and add plenty 
of flavoring, for the flavor loses strength in the 
process of crystallization. Add vegetable coloring 
matter if convenient. 

Pour enough syrup into the pan to cover all the 
strings, and let the pan stand in a temperature of 
as near ninety or one hundred degrees as possible. 
In eight or ten days the strings will be covered 
with crystals. When they have reached the proper 
size, and the syrup is nearly gone, drain the re- 
maining syrup from the pan and strike the edge 
of the pan a sharp blow; the crystals will loosen 
at the ends. Cut the strings from the pan, lay them 
on a wire rack and let them stand until they are 
entirely dry. The crystals will then slip off. 

Syrup strongly flavored with oil of clove makes 
crystals that are especially good in hot tea. For 
iced tea, the syrup may have a flavor of mint. Crys- 
tals flavored with lemon are as good in hot tea as 
in cold. For those who prefer their 
tea unflavored, use clear rock-crystal 


candy. 
e¢ 
A PETAL PETTICOAT 


NOVELTY in a little girl’s 
petticoat is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Its 

petal-trimmed edge is very attractive 
and is suitable for wear with a best 
frock. 

Any ordinary petticoat pattern that 
hangs straight from the shoulders will 
do. The innovation is wholly in the 
petal-trimmed edge. When cutting the 
material according to the pattern, cut 
the petticoat three inches shorter than 
it should be when it is finished ; then 
fold the lower edge of the petticoat 
into as many equal sections about 
two inches wide as possible, and mark 


off each section with chalk or pencil. Cut 
from the surplus material as many petals like 
those in the illustration as you have sections. 
The petals should be a little more than two 
inches wide and three inches deep. Then, 
with a moderately tight tension, run a row of 
machine hemstitching as near the curved 
edges as possible. Cutting away the outer half 
of the hemstitching will leave a picot edge. 
Then gather the straight edge of each petal 
and sew the edges in a row to the petticoat. 
Face the petticoat with a strip of material on 
the under side to hide the gathered edges of 
the petals. 
od 


DON’T LOSE YOUR THINGS 
WHEN YOU SHOP 


Wieazin often lose some of their be- 

longings when they travel or go shop- 

ping—a real misfortune, for it may 
mean not only an economic loss but the loss 
of some article that has a sentimental value 
for which money is no compensation. The 
cause of the trouble may be carelessness or 
fatigue or the lack of pockets. Whatever the 
cause, you can do much to lessen the likeli- 
hood of such losses’ occurring. 

The manager of the lost-and-found depart- 
ment of an electric railway says that only a 
few of the many articles that are picked up 
in street cars are marked. For that reason 
the finders cannot return them to the owners. 
Gloves especially would be more often re- 
turned if the finder knew where to send them; 
a single glove—an article so often lost—is 
scarcely of use to anyone. It is a wise precau- 
tion to print your name and address on the 
inside of each glove—a little above the wrist, 
so that if you wear the gloves unclasped the 
printing will not show. 

Pocketbooks and hand bags, of course, 
should have the owner’s name and address 
plainly marked on the inside. Use a paste- 

board tag, or a piece of tape, on which you have 
written your name and address in indelible ink. An 
easier if not so thorough a way is to write your 
name and address on a card, then to keep the card 
in your purse or bag. It is well to follow the same 
plan with traveling bags and suitcases. 

Always make sure to close your purse, pocket- 
book or bag securely. It is a common sight to see 
@ woman walking about in a throng of shoppers 
apparently indifferent to a half-open bag on her 
wrist. Hold the bag in your hand. Slipped over 
your wrist, it simply invites pickpockets. Althougk 
the bag may not be missing the next time that you 
need it, the money that was in it is likely to be. 
The woman who has to shop with small children 
that make frequent demands upon her for hand- 
kerchiefs, safety pins, pennies, and so forth, should 
be particularly careful. 

Rubbers can be easily marked with pen and ink. 
The best place is inside, close to the heel. 

Umbrellas have an infinite capacity for getting 
lost. Those that have crooked handles can be 
carried on the wrist, and a tasseled cord will keep 
a straight-handled umbrella where it belongs. Of 
course they, too, should be marked. 

It is difficult to keep track of several packages 
of different size. The simplest way is to have them 
all tied securely together. Clerks will do that when 
they wrap another package to add to the collec- 
tion, and the stores will furnish paper and strong 
twine. Moreover, in nearly every department store 
there is an accommodation desk, organized espe- 
cially for the purpose. 

Then there is the difficulty of carrying everything 
at once. Many stores will keep packages two weeks 
or more, without charge; that is a convenience 
which the suburban shopper, especially, should 
not overlook. 

Another way to avoid loss of bundles is to write 
your name and address on every package as soon 
as you receive it. That is a particularly good plan 
if you have bought a roll of anything light—for 
example, a sheet of music —that, tucked under 
your arm, may easily be knocked out in a crowd. 

When you go into a rest room, keep a wary eye 
on your purchases. Rings, purses, packages, um- 
brellas—all are likely to be temporarily forgotten 
when those to whom they belong lay them down 
to wash their hands or rearrange their clothing. 

As to losing articles of wearing apparel, that is 
merely a matter of careful dressing. Keep every- 
thing in repair with the necessary buttons and 
hooks and eyes; and see that hems do not work 
loose. Some women carry a smal! pincushion under 
their coats or coat collars or in the lapels of their 
sleeves. Thus plain and safety pins are ready if a 
petticoat threatens to sag, or if a misstep in get- 
ting on or off a street car tears something. 

Furs are more than likely to be lost if they are 
laid down ‘“‘for a minute,” tucked loosely under 
the arm, or worn carelessly. There should always 
be a strong cord connecting the two ends, and the 
fastenings arranged so that the fur may safely be 
worn either wide open or drawn in snug. 

Finally, a wise shopper will make a list of the 
errands that she must do, check them off as she 
accomplishes them, and carefully count her bun- 
dles and her change after every transaction. And 
one of the many kinds of carry-all bags is almost 
indispensable. A leather music roll, the cover of 
which will strap over a capacious roll,is a neat 
and convenient conveyer for all kinds of little 
packages, from groceries to notions. 
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WEATHER VANES 


EATHER vanes of artistic quality and ap- 

W propriateness are hard to find and expen- 

sive to buy. It is not necessary, however, to 
accept such well-known forms as the quill pen and 
the arrow, for it is possible to design and to make, 
at very small expense, individual vanes that are 
appropriate and that express your own taste. 

The first step is to choose a subject. Make a good 
outline drawing on stiff paper or cardboard, from 
a photog:aph, from life, from memory, or from 
whatever source you may have. Fill in the outline 
in a perfectly flat black, extending to the very 
edges, so that you can obtain the exact effect by 
cutting out the pattern and holding it up to the 
light. Judge its merit both as a representation of 
the object and for its effect as a silhouette against 
the sky; for the weather vane appears as an un- 
modeled surface, and so depends for its interest 
entirely upon its appearance as a plane. It is very 
necessary, therefore, that its outline be expressive 
and the parts so simply and directly related that 
the impression is at once convincing; for it may 
revolve at any moment, and present only its edge. 

When you have made a proper pattern, you are 
ready to cut out the design from thin sheet iron. 
The thinner the material is the easier it will cut, 
of course, but it must not be so thin that it will 
bend or break in a strong wind. The pattern should 
always be in one piece, so that no splicing or solder- 
ing will be necessary. If the figure is large, and 
the material thin, it can be strengthened either 
with wire or with iron rods. It is perfectly feasible 
to cut small patterns out of ordinary tin of good 
quality. 

To mount the vane get a rod of iron, from one 
half to three quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
of such length that it will raise the figure to the 
proper distance above the roof or post where it is 
to stand. It is necessary to adjust the figure to the 
rod in such a way that one part will overbalance 
the other, so that the wind, acting on the longer 
portion, will turn the pointing, or shorter, portion 
to the quarter from which the wind blows. The 
best point of attachment can easily be found by 
experiment. Having marked the place, rivet or 
solder two pieces of metal upon one side of the 
figure, into which the iron rod upon which the vane 
is to revolve can be fitted, with a cap or stopper to 
prevent its coming through at the top. The way to 
do it is shown in Fig. 1. With the aid of a punch 
for making the rivet holes, and a hammer to head 
the rivets down, it is not difficult to attach the 
pieces firmly to the vane without using solder. 

The technical difficulties are so slight that they 
need only be mentionetl to be recognized as the 
least of the things to be considered. The real 
problem is getting a good subject for the vane 
itself. The vanes here pictured are of sufficient 
variety to suggest unlimited possibilities. 
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PLAYING BETTER BASEBALL 


HE series of articles that have appeared in 
the Boys’ Page from time to time under the 
general heading Playing Better Baseball has 
given the schoolboy players of the country coach- 
ing of the highest order. The article in the January 
Boys’ Page told readers how to get the greatest 
help from the indoor practice that now usually 
precedes the outdoor season. In the March Boys’ 
Page another article will give in brief, clear form 
suggestions for outdoor training that the experi- 
ence of many seasons has shown to be valuable. 
The illustrated article on Pitching a Curve Ball, 
published in the series last spring, has been in 
such demand that it has been reprinted in 4 leaflet. 
The Editor of the Boys’ Page will furnish copies 
on receipt of five cents in stamps for each copy 
ordered. 
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THE RAY FILTER AND HOW 
TO USE IT 


OST amateur photographers have heard of 
the ray filter, but many of them do not ap- 
preciate or understand the benefits derived 

from using it. Briefly, the object of a ray filter, 
whieh consists of a suitably stained film between 
glasses, so mounted that the whole device will fit 
over the lens, is to absorb, or hold back, a portion 
of the light rays to which the emulsion of a plate 
or film is oversensitive, and by that means to get 
a better-balanced rendering in tones of gray of the 
relative brightness of different colors in nature as 
they appear to the eye. 

The coating of an ordinary plate is highly sensi- 
tive to blue and violet, much less so to green and 
yellow, and not at all to deep orange and red. That 
is why many photographs show red objects as 
spots of black, yellow as dark gray, and the blue 
sky or shadows on snow nearly, or quite, white— 
for the blue tint is greatly overexposed in pro- 
portion to the other colors. Since the plate is 
nearly as sensitive to blue as to white light, the dif- 
ference in tone between white clouds and the blue 
sky, which is so plain to the eye, does not appear 
in the photograph. Plates or films coated with an 
orthochromatic emulsion are a great improvement 
over those coated with the plain bromide of silver, 
since they are a great deal more sensitive to green 
and yellow; but they are too sensitive, propor- 
tionately, to blue and violet, and so it seems to be 





necessary to hold back those colors by using a 
transparent yellow screen, or filter, which, when 
placed over the lens, changes bine to green and 
violet to gray before the rays reach the sensitive 
plate. The strength of the ray filter determines 
the degree of correction produced. Looking at the 
image of such a subject as blue sky and white 
clouds upon the focusing screen of a camera when 
the filter is in use, we see yellow 
clouds in a green sky of deeper 
hue; so, the plate being sensitive 
to both of those tints in propor- 
tion to their depth of tone, the 
resulting negative will show the 
same gradation and degree of 
contrast that the image shows. 

Of course the use of a ray filter 
necessitates giving a longer ex- 
posure—how much longer will de- 
pend upon how sensitive to yellow 
the particular kind of plate or film 
is. Ordinary plates are not suit- 
able, as their low sensitiveness to 
yellow and gréen would greatly 
prolong the amount of exposure 
necessary —therefore with a ray filter an ortho- 
chromatie plate should always be used. 

Filters can be had in several shades, from pale 
to very deep yellow, but the kind most commonly 
used for landscape work calls only for about four 
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times the exposure that would be necessary with- 
out it. If you know the correct exposure without 
the filter, it is a simple matter to find once for all 
the exposure factor for any given plate and filter 
by making several exposures through the filter, 
comparing prints from the finished negatives, and 
noting the time that gives the best result. 

Besides those of a uniform shade, there are ray 
filters that show a graded tint, 
from clear glass at the bottom to 
strong yellow at the top. They are 
useful when you wish to get a 
good cloud effect without increas- 
ing the exposure for the land- 
scape. 

Besides affording means for get- 
ting a proper gradation in the sky 
of a photograph, the ray filter is 
quite as valuable in other ways, 
such as rendering clearly and 
truthfully the difference in tone 
of sunlit snow, violet shadows and 
clear sky, or in preserving the 
right balance in flower studies 
between the green of the foliage 
and the yellow or pink of the blooms. It can al- 
ways be used to advantage when blue or violet 
appears in connection with yellow, orange or 
green, and the circumstances allow the required 
increase in exposure. As a ray filter is likely to 
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THE GAME 
OF 
CHECKERS 


Souter 
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which was the subject of the last lesson, the 

strategy of souter offers matter for meditative 
study. By this time the student will have discov- 
ered that no small part of a strong attack lies in 
a good defense and that to lay himself open to a 
quick thrust from the opponent can result as dis- 
astrously as having no plan at all. Souter well 
illustrates the value of sticking to a general plan 
once it has been undertaken. 


11-15 = 24-20 6-15 27-24 8-11 23-18 
23-19 15-24 2-23 18-27 13-9 3-8 


Fe mics was the different from single corner, 


~-22 9-18 30-23 21-25 1 14-7 
(1)8-11 31-27 7-11 22-17 di7-14 2-4 
10-14 =. 22-15 2 Draw 


25-30 6 
19-10 =611-18—s «17-13 e14-10 


a—This forms the souter opening, a sound game 
for the student to learn. 

b—The move 1-6 would lead to a weak game for 
black, and that the beginner does not want. 

e—White can vary here by playing 27-23; but if 
he should play 30-25 black would score a win, thus: 


30-25 11-15 26-23 5-9 29-22 10-17 
48 27-24 3-8 32-28 1-5 19-3 
24-20 8-11 23-14 9-14 22-18 17-22 
15-24 31-27 9-18 25-21 14-32 3-7 
28-19 14-18 21-17 18-25 17-14 32-27 

Black wins. 

d—Although at this point white’s position seems 

almost hopeless the student will find that it is good 
enough for a draw. 


e—3-8 at this stage looks as if black should win; 
but black loses, as the following pretty sacrifice 
of two men shows. Solution if 3-8 is played: 

23-18 «8611-15 7-11 24-28 3-7 28-24 

14-16 20-4 19-24 8-3 32-28 10-15 

2-7 15-19 4-8 28-32 7-10 
White wins by what is known as first position, 
which will be shown in the Boys’ Page later. 


(1) VARIATION OFF TRUNK 
f14-17 15-24 48 8-15 6-10 
21-14 28-19 32-27 18-11 27-23 
9-25 1-6 11-16 10-15 19-26 
26-' 30-23 


6-15 
(2)24-19 19-15 15-11 8-4 Draw. 
f—Although this move is sound for a draw, 
the student should stick to the 8-11 as shown 
in the trunk until he becomes more familiar with 
the opening. 
(2) VARIATION OFF VARIATION (1) 
27-23 «=. 24-15 31-27 27-18 32-27 30-25 
15-19 5-9 7-10 10-15 48 7-10 
23-16 13-6 22-18 18-11 
12-19 1-19 14-23 8-15 3-7 15-18 
— Draw. 
Examples of end-game plays, to be solved from 
the positions, without referring to the given 
solutions. 


White 





White to move and White to play and win. 
win in two moves. 18-15, 18-14, 9-18, 27-23, 18-27, 
11-25, 26-30. White wins. 20-16, 27-20, 28-24, 20-27, 

10-7, 3-10, 15-6, 2-9, 19-15, 
12-19, 15-6, 21-25, 6-10, 
25-30, 10-15, 30-26, 15-18. 
White wins. 


alter slightly the focus of a lens it is best to place 
it in position before you focus. If it is to be used on 
a fixed-focus camera, where no adjustment can 
be made, a smaller stop will give satisfactory defi- 


nition. 
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HIS DECORATION 


HE boy wanted help with his Latin. The half 

page of Ceesar that he had to construe was un- 

usually difficult, or so he thought, and he was 
eager to be free for important work at the gym- 
nasium. It was just at the most critical time in his 
school life; and his father knew that his Latin was 
the very crux of the situation. Byit he had gone to 
his father for help, and his father could not disap- 
point him. 

“Get your books and come to the study,” said 
his father. . 

“Now,” he continued when they were seated at 
the study table, “since this passage happens to be 
familiar to me, and since you are anxious to get 
away, I will translate it for you; and while you 
are at the gymnasium I will make you an inter- 
linear, with the Latin words above and the English 
words underneath. And if I find any difficult bit’ 
of construction I will make a note of it and the 
rule in your grammar that governs it, so that when 
you get back you will find it all ready here on the 
table.” 

“That'll be fine!” said the boy with shining eyes. 

“But what is all this gymnasium business that 
you are so keen about?” 

Oh, there was a coming meet between his school 
and another one in a neighboring town, and he 
was ambitious to win a place on the track team, 
and was training hard for it. 

“Don’t you find training rather hard work ?”” 

“Yes, sir, it is pretty stiff.” 

“Then why not let me go down to the gym and 
do it for you?” ‘ 

“But, dad, what good would that do me?” 

‘“Well—it would be of precisely the same value 
to your body that my getting this Latin lesson will 
be to your mind. And if my work will serve in the 
one case, why not in the other?” 

There was a moment of dead silence; then the 
boy said, “Dad, I’m going upstairs and try to dig 
this thing out for myself.’ 

He gathered up his books and left the study, 
though with such a shadow on his face that more 
than once during the hour that followed the father 
had to use all his will power to keep from relenting. 

But he ‘‘carried on,’’ and by and by there walked 
into the study a very different boy from the one 
who had left it an hour before. 

“Dad, you have taught me something, and I just 
had to come downstairs to tell you about it. You 
put me in a hole awhile ago, and I went up- 
stairs feeling pretty blue; but [ believe you have 
done a big thing for me, and I want to thank you 
for it.” 

“Did you ever wonder,” that father asks, “how 
a soldier feels when, upon the field that he has 
helped to win, the Victoria Cross or the ribbon of 
the Legion is pinned upon his breast? I believe 
I know. I think he feels very much as I did when 
the boy that I had sent away empty-handed came 
back to me with hand outstretched, to say, ‘Dad, 
I believe you have done a big thing for me, and I 
want to thank you for it.’ It was my decoration, 
and in my heart I have worn it ever since. The 
boy is now a man, and wears, or has the right to 
wear, a decoration that he won in the Argonne; 
but I very much doubt if he is as proud of it as I 
am of mine.” 
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DEVELOPING YOUR NECK 


ORMAL neck development is desirable for 
several reasons: it helps to keep the upper 
section of the spine in good condition; it 

favors a strong and even blood circulation to and 
from the brain; it gives the head and the shoulders 
a good appearance in their relative size; and it 
helps you to carry the whole body gracefully. 

Stand ereet. Bring the head forward, bending 
only at the neck, and get your chin as close in as 
possible. Now lace the fingers of your hands across 
the back of your head and resist gently with your 
arms as you straighten up your head and carry it 
as far back as you can. Eight or ten repetitions of 
the exercise will show you that you are using the 
back of your neck. For the front of the neck, start 
with your head held as at the conclusion of the 
preceding movement. Now place your hands on 
your forehead and resist with them as you cur! 
your head forward and bring the chin well down. 
Now, for the right side of the neck, roll the head 
over to the left, getting the left ear as near the left 
shoulder as you can. Do not lift the shoulder ; con- 
fine the motion in all the movements to the neck. 
Place the left hand on the right side of your head 
and resist with it as you roll the head straight over 
toward the right shoulder. Now reverse the move- 
ment, using the right hand, and exercising the left 
side of the neck. 

Because the neck is particularly susceptible to 
soreness, go through the movements for three or 
four days without using any resistance, especially 
if you are not very strong or have had any trouble 
with your neck. In applying the resistance, be 
sure to relax thoroughly between repetitions; 
you will derive more benefit and experience less 
fatigue from the movements. 
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Fellows — 
You Want toEarn 


Big Pay 


Here’s your chance to fit yourself for a 
lifetime career and at the same time keep on 
with your school work and make extra money 


— you study. Hundreds of boys are doing it 
erywhere. You can do it too—see Roger 
Smith's letter below—look what he is doing. 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Get $10.00 to $30.00 a Day 


Trained electrical men are earning $70.00 ho 
$200.00 a week and there are more big jobs o 
right now than there are men to fill them. he 
opportunities for abig success in this fascinating 
field are greater now than ever before. Get 
ready for one of these big jobs now—while you 
are young—by enrolling for my spare-time, home 
study course in Practical Electricity. 


I Will Show You How 


I am Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works 
~A Million Dollar Institution and I know exactly what 


you ne e a big money maker. Write for my 

free book and let me explain how 

—REA I can fit you for a big job while 

° ou keep on going to school, also 

this letter: | how you can pick up some extra 

“Although the} money every week by doing spare 
School term is com. | time work. 


ing to a close, and I 
a pretty busy with 


Will not Interfere 


my exami eep a t. 

manage ee) 4 

Sdie nd works with School Work 
“‘I guess I forgo! simplified Course and your 

4 ef yout am =. A we will fit right i to- 


gether—one helps you with the 


. Am doi 
ut owe it allto you. | other. I have trained enough boys 
Iithadnotbeen for} to filj several high schools and 
ler age, could not | have hundreds of letters like one 
we secured my li- | shown telling of their successes. 
etact a aida tfi d T Is 
have all the work I 
nara cit ceworkt| Outfit and Too 


FREE I give you all neces- 
sary tools and mate- 
rial so you can_start right off 








af s ht after 
hook which {} making money. There is nothing 
made #0 and brought | for you to Buy. 
bh 2. 50— s 
mu eres] Write Me NOW! 
Yoralshed by me. Before you turn this page write 
ROGER SMITH, | for my Free Book that € explains 
Chastect St, qveryening including a dozen fea- 
eos & tures that have revolution’ 


Training.Write now. 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 














Remistayocs should be made b 








Dept. 992, 1250 Lawrence Avenue, Chicago 
The Cooke Trained Man is the "Big Pay Man 













OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
mee Dogs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pa for Boys 
and Girls; faithful watch-dogs for automo- 
bile, camp and home; ideal dogs for farm and 
ranch; careful drivers of cattle and sheep; 
excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers and 
hunters. Pedigreed stock for sale. Illustrated 
descriptive booklet mailed for 10 cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 
Dept. 20, LA RUE, OHIO 


$2.50 Cash Commission 


(ot Selling $6.00 box seeds. $5.00 in Gold Special 
Prize. Other Premiums. 5c. Packets. Everybody pare. 
‘{nick, easy money. We trust you. Order yours TOD 


CENTRAL SEED HOUSE, East St. Louis, tN. 


mt U.S, POSTAGE STAMPS FOR SALE 


‘rplus stock old U stamps, including many great 
ar Me oy at Roareain prices Send for price list. 
SANFORR. FEORIPA. 
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trated week y_ pap: per for all the family. 
Its sub a, price is Se a@ year, in advance, 
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d States or Canada, and $8.50 to foreign 

tries. Entered at Se Post Office, Boston, 

d-class matte 

A Subscription po begin at any time in the year 

and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Post Office Money 

Order, E: ~~ % Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank ee No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Manuscripts offered for lor, publicgsion should, in eve 
case, be addressed ditors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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FOOD POISONING 


HYSICIANS have changed their views about 
food poisoning a good deal within recent 
years. Formerly they thought that certain 

products of decomposition called ptomaines were 
responsible for most cases of food poisoning, and 
used the terms “ptomaine poisoning” and “food 
poisoning” virtually as synonyms. Nowadays, 
however, they have decided that ptomaines have 
little to do with food poisoning. Of course pto- 
maines are poisonous and will produce dangerous 
symptoms if taken into the body, but, since they 
usually occur in decomposing matter, it is not 
likely that anyone will eat freely enough of food 
containing them to do him serious harm. 

Apart from poisoning by food that is essen- 
tially toxic, such as certain poisonous mush- 
rooms, most cases of food poisoning come from 
germs in the food—especially the so-called 
Gaertner’s bacillus—or from toxin of the Bacil- 
lus botulinus. The germs occur chiefly in meat, 
but they also occur in milk and in cheese and 
cause what was formerly called ptomaine poison- 
ing. The toxin of the Bacillus botulinus, which is 
found largely in canned foods or in smoked 
meats and sausage, probably causes the more 
common form of food poisoning. The symptoms 
vary, but in general they are severe colic, nausea 
and vomiting, purging, dizziness, headache and 
extreme prostration. 

The treatment of food poisoning consists in 
administering an emetic and a purgative, apply- 
ing warmth and friction to the painful surface, 
and giving stimulants. Atropine or morphine may 
be necessary, but only a physician may give them. 

Food poisoning is not so common as some 
people think, for not all cases of supposed food 
poisoning are really what they are reported to be. 
Because a person is suddenly taken ill a short 
time after a meal is no certain evidence that the 
trouble comes from what he has eaten. He may 
have acute indigestion, or perhaps be suffering 
from gallstone colic or appendicitis. 

The way to prevent food poisoning is to cook 
the food, especially canned vegetables and meats, 
thoroughly. Cooking for thirty minutes at a tem- 
perature of more than one hundred and seventy- 
six degrees is said to destroy the poison of the 
Bacillus botulinus and also any other bacteria 
that are capable of causing food poisoning. 
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“JUIST WUMMAN” 


T is odd that two of the most appealing and 
renowned Scottish songs of lowly life—songs 
that anyone not informed to the contrary 

would surely guess to be true folk songs born of 
the people—were written by titled ladies. Auld 
Robin Gray was written by Lady Anne Barnard, 
and Caller Herrin’ by Lady Nairne. Both are 
admirable achievements of sympathetic imagi- 
native art; yet the shrewd Laird of Dalziel was 
able to pick a flaw in Auld Robin Gray, as Lady 
Anne herself has appreciatively recorded. She 
was the eldest daughter of the Earl of Balcarres, 
and never a professional writer; and she tried 
hard to preserve her anonymity. But in the end 
the immense vogue of the song proved too much 
for her. 

“T was persecuted to avow whether I had writ- 
ten it or not, or where I got it,’ she wrote in 
1823. “However, I kept my counsel in spite of 
the gratification of seeing a reward of twenty 
guineas offered in the newspapers to the person 
who should ascertain the point past doubt. I 
must also mention the Laird of Dalziel’s advice, 
who in a téte-a-téte afterwards said, ‘My dear, 
the next time you sing that song try to change 
the words a wee bit and, instead of singing, “To 
make the croun a pund young Jamie gaed to 
sea,” say, “To make it twenty merks’’; for a 
Scottish pound is but twenty pence, and Jamie 
was na such a gowk as to leave Jennie and gang 
to sea to lessin his gear. It is that line,’ whis- 
pered he, ‘which tells me that sang was written 
by some lassie that didna ken the value of the 
Scot’s money quite so well as an auld writer in 
the town of Edinbro’ would have kent it.’” 

Lady Nairne made ne such slip when she was 


moved to composition by the cry of the fishwives 
passing along George Street, Edinburgh, bur- 
dened with their creels of fish that weighed from 
one and a half to two hundred pounds and call- 
ing musically the traditional words, “Caller 
[fresh] herrin’! Caller herrin’! Wha’ll buy my 
caller herrin’?” 

She set the words of her song to an old famil- 
iar tune of Niel Gow, and they caught the public 
heart and fancy at once. There is no smallest 
false touch of ladyship to mar the unforgetable 
appeal of the fishermen’s wives: 


Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’? 

Oh, ye may ca’ them vulgar farin’ ; 
Wives and mithers, maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o’ men! 


“Aye,” said a Scotch fishwife with whom an 
American abroad chanced to fall into a conver- 
sation in which Lady Nairne was mentioned. 
“Aye, ma’am, she was a leddy, nae doot; but the 
hairt in her was juist wumman!” 
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THE COLONEL AND HIS HORSE 


UCH has been written about the intelli- 
gence of horses, not so much about the 
affection they sometimes entertain for 

their masters. The following account, which a 
correspondent sends us, of an incident that hap- 
pened during the War of 1812, would be almost 
— if trustworthy people did not vouch 
or it. 

A certain colonel in the American army who 
had fallen ill was granted leave of absence to 
recuperate. He started out on his horse toward 
his home in eastern Virginia. He and the horse 
had seen hard service together and both doubt- 
less were looking forward longingly to rest and 
quiet. But the colonel had spent his last strength 
in the service of his country; before he reached 
home his illness increased. Anxious to be with 
his family, he continued to jog along as best he 
could, trusting much in his faithful horse. Man 
and horse reached home safe, but within a few 
days the colonel died. The loyal companion of his 
labors and dangers in the field drew the light 
wagon that carried his body to its last resting 
place and stood by watching as they heaped the 
earth upon it. 

The night after the colonel was buried the old 
war horse kept the family awake with his rest- 
lessness; for a long time the pawing of his iron- 
shod feet at the door of his stall prevented 
anyone in the household from sleeping. It was no 
use to try to quiet him; he would begin pawing 
again as soon as they left him alone. Worn out at 
last, the family fell asleep and left him strug- 
gling in his confinement. 

In the morning they found the door of the 
stall battered to pieces and the old horse gone. 
After a long search they discovered him in the 
cemetery. He was pawing the earth from the 
new-made grave in an effort to get to the master 


he loved. 
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NOT A BUSINESS MAN 


HE success of the Edgar Thomson Works 
was very largely owing to the manager, a 
Mr. Jones, who made his name famous 
wherever the manufacture of Bessemer steel was 
known. At the time when he entered Andrew 
Carnegie’s employ he was rather young, spare 
and active and bore traces of his Welsh descent 
even in his stature, for he was very short. He 
came to us, Carnegie says in his recollections, as 
a mechanic at two dollars a day. We soon saw 
that he was a character. Every movement showed 
it. In later years he declined an interest in the 
firm that would have made him a millionaire. I 
told him one day.that some of the young men to 
whom we had given an interest in the business 
were now earning much more than he was, and 
that we had voted to make him a partner. That 
would impose on him no financial responsibility. 
“No,” he said, “I don’t want to have my 
thoughts running on business. I have enough 
trouble looking after these works. Just give me 
a whale of a salary, if you think I’m worth it.” 
“All right, captain, the salary of the President 
of the United States is yours.” 
“That’s the talk,” said the little Welshman. 
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WOULD BE IS BETTER THAN 
HAS BEEN 


HE town of Wouldbe, in the oil country 

in Oklahoma, is said to owe its name to a 

dispute between a post-office inspector and 
a postmaster. The postmaster wanted the town 
named Mid—Co, but the inspector objected. “It 
wouldn’t do at all,” he said. “When the oil is 
gone what would it be?” 

“Tt would be a town; that’s what it would be,” 
the postmaster replied. 

“Well, then, if it would be it would be,” the 
inspector replied, and the name Wouldbe re- 
mained fixed. 
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THERE’S NO FUN WASHING DISHES 


= HAT’S the matter, Dilsie?” a lady of 

whom we read in Everybody’s asked 

when her colored maid declared that she 

would stay no longer. “Don’t we treat you right? 
Don’t we pay you enough?” 

“Vassum, dat’s so all right; but dey is too 

much shiftin’ dishes fer de fewness of de victuals.” 








Could You 
Throw This Bear? 


Farmer Burns Defeats Big Bruin 
in Two Straight Falls 


Oa December 9, 1903, in the state of Wash- 
aoe Farmer Burns went to the mat with 
a fuil grown black pear, ictured above, 
andwontwostraightfalls! The second time, 
he not only threw the ky but pinned both 
his ears to the ground. 
In this encounter, Farmer Burns demon- 
strated the amazing power of science over 
strength. Bruin was surprised — but no 
more surprised than many a thug has 
been he came up against a scientific 
. Of all forms of self-defense 
is first. _ Bears, boxers, even 
men, m.peove helpless before simple 


Wrestling 


Secrets 
Revealed by Champions 


You meg handle with ease ty ar larger and 






ourself—an: ae magnifi- 
cent p! Ant learning a Ss blocks, breaks, 
falls holds of scientific wrestling. 


former worlds’ cham- 

F armer Burns pion, who has wrestled 

fn more than 6,000 matches, and trained six 

world’s champions, will teach you his wrestling 

secrets (many never revealed La pend in a won- 
prepared by himself and 


derful course 
the greatest champion of 
F rank Gotch all time, who ascri his 
colessal success to training with Farmer Burns. 
The lessons explain exactly how to perform all 
SS a Ve alls, and holds; they 
nearly 200 iarge el clear photo- 
ear ustrated wit > champions in — and 
as fall Ge directions. Why not begi 
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a pte respect that wrestling brings? 


‘tr FREE BOOK! 


= ret ste » to send the coupon for Farmer 
Barns’ free trated book on wrestling show- 
ing tricks and } life-stories Ci ae —_— 


bow ta it is for pam be ree & 
and vigorous and ab to defend h iy ran | 
all comers. No ~ 3d, Send coupon today. 


suns Farmer Burns School] nnn, 
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2902 Railway Exchange Building, | Omaha, Nebraska 
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COMPANION 
‘““NAME-ON” KNIFE 


Our Offer The Knife given to Com- 


panion subscribers only 
for one new yearly subscription and 25 cts. 
extra; or the Knife will be sold for $1.35. 
In either case we will Deliver Free any- 
where in the United States. 
Address orders and make remittances payable to 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


BE THE FIRS GOLD on High-Grade, Rubber- 


Tipped Pencils. 3 for 30 cents; 6 for 50 cents. Postage prepaid. 
KEYSTONE PENCIL WORKS, ALTOONA, PA. 


GLASS CLOT 

















YOUR FULL NAME IN 





A transparent water- 
proof fabric as efficient 
as glass for hotbeds. 





Catalog FREE. 


TURNER BROS., Bladen, Neb. 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“How can you 


SQUASH PIE 


A delicious one-egg recipe from the 
cookbook offered below. 


1% cupful Crisco 34 teaspoonful salt 

34 cupful sugar 4 teaspoonful cinnamon 

2 eggs or 1% cupfuls strained squash 
legg and 2crack- 1cupful milk 


ers rolled fine % cupful cream 


Cream the Crisco and beat the eggs, add half the 
sugar to the Crisco, the other half to the eggs and 
combine the two; add the other ingredients and mix 
again. Bake ina plate lined as for a custard pie, 


Why should pie-crust be chilled 
before baking? 


If you want to know this, and all the other 
whys and wherefores of successful cooking 
that the ordinary cookbook does not give, 
write for “The Whys of Cooking”, in which 
Janet M. Hill, founder of The Boston Cook- 
ing School, answers scores of questions about 
every branch of cookery and gives many ex- 
clusive recipes. Mrs. Hill also tells how to 
plan your kitchen, set your table, and serve 
meals correctly. This book, bound in blue 
and gold and illustrated in color, costs 26c 
a copy just to print. You can get one copy 
by sending only 10c in stamps to Section 
G-2, Department of 
Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


avoid tough pie crust ? . 


HAT makes pie crust tough? 
Too much water, too much 
handling, the wrong kind 

of flour, inferior shortening, improp- 
er baking —any one of these faults 
can make pastry tough and inedible. 


Too much water or handling, or the 
use of bread flour, (which absorbs 
more water than pastry flour), turns 
the paste into a solid mass instead 
of an air-filled mixture that the heat 
of the oven can expand into a light, 
flaky crust. If the shortening con- 
tains moisture it acts on the crust 
just like too much water; if it has 
a fatty flavor, it gives the crust a 
taste that smothers the delicacy of 
the pie filling; if it is an animal fat, 
it makes the pastry hard for some 
people to digest. 


As soon as the pie is put together it 
should be placed on a low grate in 
a piping hot oven, with the heat 


Grocers everywhere sell Crisco, in 
sanitary cans holding one pound 
and upwards, net weight. Never 
sold in bulk. Accept no sub- 
stitute — there is nothing else 
like Crisco. 
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RISCO 


For Frying -For Shortening 
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coming from below. Then the 
pastry will crust over before it can 
become soaked. If the pie contains 
new fruit or custard filling, reduce 
the oven heat in a few minutes, and 
the filling can bake slowly without 
any danger of spoiling the crust. 


Professional cooks say that these 
directions and the use of Crisco for. 
shortening will produce a pie that 
can not be excelled. They select 
Crisco from among the dozens of 
shortenings on the market because 
it possesses every one of the qualities 
necessary for perfect pastry. It is 
100% rich and free from moisture. 
It is tasteless and odorless. Being 
strictly vegetable, it is easy to digest. 
It is ideal for every purpose where 
cooking fat is required. Try it, 
according to the expert directions 
given in the cookbook offered at 
the left, and see how much it 
improves all kinds of cooking. 





For Cake Making 
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